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WALL AND NAsSsAU 


TT" NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR opens on April 30, 1939. Be- 


cause the Fair emphasizes the progress of industry, science 


and art, many have forgotten that its opening commemorates the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United States, 


Washington’s Inauguration took place on the balcony of Federal 
Hall at Wall and Nassau Streets. Bankers Trust Company, its head 
office at this historic corner, takes this occasion to extend best 
wishes for success to the World’s Fair, its officers and exhibitors, 
and to pay this tribute to the great event which it commemorates. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY... NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Cecil B.DeMil 


famous producer-director of the sensational 
screen epic 
“UNION PACIFIC” 

says:“Like most people, I think meals taste 
better in a Dining Car. Maybe it’s the 
food ... the atmosphere... or both... 
but a dinner on a Streamliner is a real 
pleasure.” 
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le stop-overs were 
made at 
“Eating Houses’ 










you may enjoy 
leisurely meals 
on a time-saving 
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«Oy timers”... like those portrayed 


in the magnificent screen play “UNION 
PACIFIC”... can recall the days when 
trains would stop to give passengers an 
opportunity to rush out to an “eating 
house” for a hasty bite. 


How different today! On the “City of 
Los Angeles” and “City of San Fran- 
cisco” Streamliners, you'll find a main 
Dining Car and, in addition, a “Coffee 
Shop” Diner featuring popular-priced 
meals. 


Pullman and Coach passengers alike 
appreciate the modern equipment and 
many unusual features. . . including 
Registered Nurse-Stewardess service. 


The Streamliners speed between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland in only 39% hours. Also over- 
night Streamliner service between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 695, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Frozen Foods 

In the Business News section of yoy, 
Apr. 3 issue, excellent mention was made 
of the Parade of Progress and the great 
advances in packaging. However, it wa 
stated that as yet modern packaging ha/ 
not been thoroughly developed for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 


With Birds Eye Quick-Frozen Foods] 


being in the same category as fresh pro. 
duce, and with many fresh-produce (is. 
tributors using modern packages of oy, 
type or another for such things as tomatoes, 


celery, and other perishable products, we } 


believe your statement erroneous. 
DONALD BARR 


Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 
New York City 





Curb for Propagandists 


Most of us are interested in curbing the § 
rising tide of intolerance in America, 


Methods differ, however, and no concerted 


a cr reer arom eae 


action can be taken until we all pull in! 
one direction. My suggestion sounds fool. | 


proof to me and to my friends. 


Political parties must list contributions | 
to their campaign funds. That law has} 


undoubtedly been of great value. It should 
be as easy and beneficial to compel propa- 


ganda agencies to do the same. All private | 


agencies that use printed matter, hire halls, § 


or buy radio time should be compelled by 
Federal law to permit easy access to a 


study of their finances, which must in-] 
clude periodic reports of contributors and} 


‘amounts. 


Dr. J. V. TANZ 
New York City 





Towns and Cities 
I would like to call your attention to an 
error in the Apr. 17 issue. In the article en- 


titled “Deadly Tumor Afflicting Baby Dis } 


sipated by X-Ray Therapy,” you say that 
New Rochelle, N.Y., is a town in West- 
chester County. 

May I take it upon myself as a resident 
of this city to inform you that New 
Rochelle is one of four cities in West- 
chester. According to the 1930 census, New 
Rochelle had 54,000 inhabitants. Today 


. . 4, 
estimates put the population at 62,000 or} 


more. These are hardly the figures repre- | 


sentative of a town population. 
WILLIAM K. WOLF 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In describing New Rochelle as a town, 
NEWSWEEK meant no reflection on its sizt 
but was simply employing colloquial usage. 
While to New York State, New England, 
and certain other regions the word “town 
signifies township and a form of goverl 
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ment less complex than that of a city, 
Americans in general apply the descriptive 
to any community from hamlet to metrop- 
olis. Even residents of New York City, 
which is certainly no town either in popu- 
lation or government, speak of it as “a 
great town,” “a tough town to get along 
in.” etc. To top it all off, subway directions 
are signified by “uptown” and “down- 
town,” while the city is lumped into three 
areas geographically: “uptown,” “mid- 
town,” and “downtown.” 
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Einstein’s Views 

In “Albert Einstein at 60” (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 20), you said he “revealed he had 
found a bulletproof way of unifying physi- 
cal laws” and claimed to have “solved the 
mystery of the nature of gravitation.” 

This cannot be a correct interpretation 
of Professor Einstein’s modest views which 
I was privileged to obtain for the National 
Association of Science Writers. He made 
neither claim nor announcement but, in 
response to a question about the present 
status of his research on a unified field 
theory, he was kind enough to reply by 
mail that he had worked out a new solution 
a year ago and was still “developing the 
results to a point where they could be 
checked with experimental facts.” 

Your own report, indeed, cited this 
qualification, and it is also significant that 
Professor Einstein added: “The pursuit of 
such a goal requires almost unlimited 
patience, particularly in view of the fact 
that there is nothing to give assurance of 
the attainment of this goal.” 

L. E. LEVICK 


New York City 





Il Duce’s Picture 

The picture of Il Duce pinching his 
proboscis, on the cover of last week’s 
NEWSWEEK, gave me quite a start when 
I unwrapped my weekly copy. 

I am used to seeing swell photos on the 
cover of your excellent magazine but I can 
honestly say that it’s been many years 
since I’ve seen a picture to compare with 
this one for interest and excitement. 

As a news shot, it is in a class with the 
famous photo of the shooting of Mayor 
Gaynor, so my compliments to your pic- 
ture taker and please, if you can expose 
trade secrets, tell me how this picture 
reached you, and how the photographer 
got out of Italy alive. 

V. I. OSTACHINSKY 

New York City 


Since the photographer who took the 
nose-stroking shot of Il Duce must return 
to Italy in the course of his work, News- 
WEEK cannot divulge his name or give de- 
tails as to how, when, and where the pic- 
ture was taken. Suffice it to say that he 
hid the negative on his person and smug- 
gled it out of Italy. 
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As little as 2 cents a day 


operates sensational new Frigidaire 


Water Cooler 


® The smallest office can now enjoy the comfort and 
convenience of a Frigidaire Water Cooler. For one of 
the outstanding coolers of the new 1939 Frigidaire line 
of office and industrial Water Coolers is a sensational 
low-cost model powered by the world-famous Meter- 
Miser mechanism. 15 cents a day buys... as little as 
2 cents a day runs this amazing new Frigidaire Cooler, 
Available for either bottled water or city pressure con- 
nection, it makes cool, refreshing water always available 
—for better health, greater efficiency, especially in hot 
weather. Act now to install a Frigidaire Water Cooler 
in your office. See “Water Coolers” section of your 
Classified "Phone Directory for location of your nearest 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer. Or write: Frigidaire 
Commercial Division, General Motors Sales Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 


Also Water Coolers and Water Cooling 
systems for industrial plants, factories. 


WATER 
COOLERS 


Made Only By General Motors 
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ID you know that in New Mexico 
you'll find the great underground 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park . .. and 
eight National Monuments besides? 
Eighteen Indian Pueblos and four enor- 








mous reservations? Mountain peaks more 
than two miles high and eight million 
acres of cool green National Forests... 
crystal trout streams as well as huge stor- 
age dams and lakes? Big cattle ranches and 
quaint towns where the real West still 
lingers? Ancient Mission Churches... . 
and historic relics without number, dating 
back as early as 1540? No wonder world 
travelers call it the Land of Enchantment! | 
Send for this free booklet... and plan to 
see New Mexico this summer. 





TOURIST {oe BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 537, State Capitol, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Gentlemen: Please send your free booklet “Two 
Weeks in New Mexico” and 1939 Road Map to: 


Name 


Address 
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Wild West Note— 


Williams, Ore.: After a number of 
tourists had complained they couldn’t find 
Panther Gulch, local residents investi- 
vated the matter. They found that prank- 
sters had altered the sign to read “Pantie 


Gulch.” 


The Higher Education— 


New York City: Aaron Hirsch, a pre- 
dental student, put New York University 
out in front in intercollegiate kissing 
circles—as of last week end—by kissing 
15 girls in 28 minutes. 


Alturas, Calif.: Sheldon Harden, high- 
school fullback, wolfed down 600 live 
grasshoppers without salt or pepper. 


Champaign, Ill.: John Poppelreiter, 
University of Illinois freshman, put gold- 
fish gulpers in the shade and won a $10 
bet by swallowing five live mice in the 
record time of 3 minutes 40 seconds. 
Poppelreiter wrapped the mice in lettuce 
and dipped them in mayonnaise. 


Albuquerque, N. M.: Swallowing live 
fish is an old Indian custom, said Manuel 
Archuleta, San Juan tribesman. Children 
gulp them down to improve their swim- 
ming prowess. “But these college students 
are just silly,” commented Archuleta. “In- 
dians have a real reason for swallowing 
fish.” 


Boner Harvest— 


Springfield, Ill.: Among answers in an 
identification test by seniors in a near-by 
township high school: Lou Gehrig is 
Emperor of China; Waiter Damrosch is 
a baseball player; Fiorello La Guardia is a 
singer of Spanish songs; Sinclair Lewis is 
the head of the Sinclair Oil Co. Only Mae 
West, Joe Louis, Dizzy Dean, Max Schmel- 
ing, Sally Rand, Popeye, Robert Taylor, 
and Ferdinand the Bull were correctly 
identified by all the students. 


Diplomacy Note— 


Peebles, Scotland: Addressing a 
Women’s Rural Institute rally, Viscountess 
Elibank let slip a state secret. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s “appeasement” 
umbrella, she said, is 40 years old. A 
present from Mrs. Chamberlain, it has 
heen re-covered four times in its eventful 
career. 


Swallow— 


Lancaster, Pa.: An ambulance, sum- 
moned to a street corner where a man 
was reported ill, wasn’t needed by the 
time it arrived. Overcome with emotion 
on meeting an old friend, William Frick, 
16, had swallowed his chewing tobacco. 














Take it or leave it 
but look at it first! 


Compare before you choose! Compare 
Ancient Age with bottled in bond brands 
and you will see that this All Around whis- 
key is identical in age with 4-year-old 
bonded brands, comes at the milder and 
pleasing 90 proof, costs 50c a fifth less.” 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
AVAILABLE IN 
BOURBON OR RYE 
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vertised 4-year-old bottied in bond brands. Copr.1939, Schenley Distillers Corp.,N.Y.C. 
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This Comptometer Battery Helps Make Possible Macy’s “6% Less” Policy 


MACY’S sells for cash; saves with COMPTOMETERS 


R. H. (“It’s Smart to be Thrifty”) Macy & Co., Inc., the 
world’s largest store, estimates that three factors—volume, 
a velvet-gloved “cash-on-the-line” policy, and store-wide effi- 
ciency—enable them to pass on to customers a saving of 6%. 


Since 1904, Macy’s have used fast, accurate, efficient 
Comptometers in handling their figure work. Today, they 
employ more than 325 Comptometers, 95 of which are used 
in the Sales Audit Department. 


During a normal year, this Department sorts, adds and 
files approximately 72,000,000 pieces of paper, each of which 
serves a particular purpose. Each day the sales checks of the 
previous day are audited and all figure work involved is 
handled entirely on Controlled-Key Comptometers. 


Macy’s also use Comptometers on such vital figure work 
as Compiling Statistics, Merchandise Control, Depositors’ 
Accounts, Planning, Receiving, Advertising, and in the Bureau 
of Adjustments. 


Macy executives report complete satisfaction with the 
Comptometer’s “Compelled Accuracy,” its high speed and 
extreme flexibility. 


Whether you sell for cash or not, your 

local Comptometer representative can 

probably show you a way to substantial 

figure-work savings. Telephone him— 

or, if you prefer, write direct to Felt & 

Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Forewarned and Comptometer-armed, Macy’s Sales Audit 
Department will make short work of these 100,000 sales 
tickets (product of a typical Macy day). 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Salary Slip-up 


Ir it weren’t for a boner in Congress, 
you never would have read those long lists 
of 1937 corporation salaries of $15,000 and 
over. After a rumpus was raised over the 
issue last year, Congress rushed through a 
pill to limit such publicity to salaries of 

75,000 or more. However, through a mis- 
take, the new law named 1938 (instead of 
1937) salaries as the first to be affected. 
When the error was discovered this year, 
Representative Doughton introduced a bill 
to make the provision apply to 1937 in- 
comes—but he couldn’t get it passed be- 
fore the time came for the Treasury to 
publicize the 1937 figures. Hereafter, only 
$75,000-and-over salaries will be revealed. 


Cabinet Shuffle? 


The new crop of stories about an im- 
pending Cabinet shake-up are premature. 
They spring from liberal New Dealers’ 
desire, revealed here weeks ago, to give 
Solicitor General Robert Jackson another 
Presidential build-up by elevating him to 
Attorney General. The story is that he'll 
be thus promoted, Attorney General 
Murphy shifted to head the War Depart- 
ment, and Secretary of War Woodring 
given some diplomatic job. The plain facts 
are that such a plan is being discussed 
among F.D.R.’s advisers, but that Roose- 
velt himself has done nothing at all about 
it, and that his desire to “do something” 
for Jackson doesn’t yet appear strong 
enough to justify such a wholesale reshuffle. 


Murphy Clean-up 

Attorney General Murphy’s clean-up 
drive (see page 14) has only begun. Aside 
from its plans (predicted here months ago) 
to press record-size income-tax charges 
against Moses Annenberg, Philadelphia 
publisher, the Justice Department is get- 
ting set to push similar cases against at 
least two or three other important political 
and neo-political figures. Also, Murphy is 
investigating two more Federal judges. 


SEC Confusion 


Here are the facts behind all the con- 
flicting stories about the choice of a new 
SEC chairman: The job was informally 
offered to President Hutchins of Chicago 
University, but he declined. Then a move 


started to give the post to Leon Hender- 
son, long-time Administration economist. 
Later, when SEC Member Jerome Frank 
reversed his plan to resign by summer and 
made it known that he’d like the chair- 
manship, influential New Dealers began 
pushing him. Finally a compromise was 
worked out whereby Henderson would be 
appointed an SEC member and Frank 
would be elected to the chairmanship— 
with the understanding that Frank would 
resign in a few months and be succeeded 
by Henderson as chairman. By this week 
both Hopkins and Corcoran, F.D.R.’s key 
advisers, had been sold on the compromise 
idea. 


Political Straws 


Seasoned backers of Governor Stark of 
Missouri regard the new Stark-for-Presi- 
dent boom mainly as a build-up that will 
clinch his already good chances of copping 
Harry Truman’s Senate seat next year... 
There’s now little basis for the story that 
E. J. Noble, just switched from the CAA 
to the Department of Commerce, will be- 
come Secretary if and when Hopkins’ 
health forces him to quit . . . Emil Hurja, 
long Farley’s right-hand man, now de- 
nies printed reports that he’s corralling 
delegates for Garner . . . Governor Nice 
of Maryland, Republican, intends to go 
after Democratic Senator Radcliffe’s job 
next year; he'll probably run against How- 
ard Bruce, who’s destined to take the 
Democratic nomination away from Rad- 


cliffe. 


Beef Battle 


Don’t be surprised if a noisy teapot 
tempest breaks out over a U.S. Navy con- 
tract for 35,000 pounds of canned beef. 
The law requires the Navy to purchase 
American supplies unless foreigners un- 
derbid the price by a specified margin. In 
this case Argentine bids undercut the mar- 
gin and Hull urged their acceptance as a 
good-neighbor gesture. But Navy Secre- 
tary Swanson found cattle-state Congress- 
men prepared to raise the roof if the con- 
tract went abroad. Baffled, Swanson passed 
the problem along as one more question 


for F.D.R. to decide. 


Trivia 
At a CCC anniversary dinner last week, 
Representative Woodrum, arch-foe of 


WPA’s spending, congratulated “the WPA” 
on its birthday . .. Garner is peeved over 
The N.Y. News’ and Washington Herald’s 
publication of a supposed interview quot- 
ing him as “willing” to seek the Presidency 


“if the people want me”; he says his whole 
talk with the reporter was strictly off the 
record . . . Senator Taft made such a poor 
impression as speaker at last week’s Grid- 
iron Club dinner that several of those pres- 
ent went up to Tom Dewey, the other lead- 
ing G.O.P. Presidential contender, and con- 
gratulated him on Taft’s speech . . . Re- 
mark by Sir Wilmott Lewis, London Times 
correspondent in Washington: “Dorothy 
Thompson has discovered the secret of per- 
petual emotion.” 





Perpetual British War 


P ractically all the comparisons of Euro- 
pean military strength have overlooked the 
big advantage Britain’s air force has in 
the matter of fighting experience. The fact 
is that British aviators * .ven’t been at 
peace at any time in the last 25 years 
Since the World War they have been 
quelling uprisings, dropping bombs, and 
being shot at in these places: Russia 
(1919), Somaliland (1920), Iraq (1921), 
Turkey (1922-23), Trans-Jordan (1924), 
China (1927) , Aden (1928) , Kabul (1929) , 
Cyprus (1931), Baghdad (1932) , Palestine 
(1938) . Also, it has fought uprisings in In- 
dia continually since 1919. 


Spain-Axis Alliance 


With news reports both asserting and 
denying that Spain has supplemented its 
anti-Comintern pact with a military alli- 
ance with Italy and Germany, this may be 
significant: It’s learned from military at- 
tachés in Rome that two weeks ago Spanish 
Air Chief Kindelan sent Italian Air Chief 
Valle this message: “What we have done 
together we shall do again soon.” 


Nazi Polish Plans 


An informed diplomat in Paris tells this 
story of Nazi undercover efforts to pre- 
pare Poland for one of Hitler’s bloodless 
coups. Shortly before Poland readmitted 
the former Premier Wincenty Witos under 
its national-unity program, Witos was of- 
fered a “deal” in Berlin: If he would lead 
his Peasant party in a pro-Nazi movement 
like that of Czecho-Slovakia’s Agrarian 
party, he would be made Premier of Po- 
land when Germany took over. Best infor- 
mation is that Witos snubbed the offer. 


Far East Peace? 


Unless a European war upsets all calcu- 
lations, there’s a good chance the Sino- 
Japanese war will be mediated before 
many months—provided Tokyo can get 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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“face-saving” terms. A good guess is that 
Japan would be satisfied with abundant 
“special privileges” in North China and in 
key ports, with other demands quietly 
forgotten, at least for a time. Its armies 
are bogged down in China; its economic 
setup is weakening; its people are sick of 
war; and so many troops have been di- 
verted from the Manchukuo border that 
Japan is uneasy over a possible Soviet 
embroilment. One proof of this is the re- 
cent Soviet fisheries agreement. Though 
Tokyo blustered loudly, the only important 
concession it obtained was Moscow’s prom- 
ise not to reveal the “humiliating” details 
of the settlement-—details which the Rus- 
sians promptly allowed to leak out. 


Black Shirt Deaths 


Berlin observers are curious about a long 
list of Black Shirt trooper deaths in a recent 
issue of the Black Shirt Guard magazine 
“Schwarze Korps.” All died during the 
week of the “bloodless” Czecho-Slovakian 
coup, and most were listed as victims of 
“sudden accidents”—a cause rarely cited 
in the magazine’s obituaries. The assump- 
tion is that the troopers were killed when 
ersatz parts of the speeding motorized 
equipment failed (as has happened be- 
fore), causing severe crackups, and when 
soldiers strayed into the Teschen area and 
brushed with Polish frontier guards. 


Foreign Notes 


Crown Prince Umberto, welcoming home 
a boatload of Italian troops from Spain, 
singled out one for specific congratulations 
before newsreel cameras; he afterward 
learned the soldier was Jewish . . . Because 
the best Austrian apples are being shipped 
to Germany, the famous apfel strudel is 
fast becoming a luxury in Austria ... 
During the Duce’s recent speech at Musso- 
lini Forum, diplomats were amazed to see 
Foreign Minister Ciano acting as cheer- 
leader, shouting at Black Shirts to cheer 
and applaud every time his father-in-law 
scored a point . . . London newspaper 
stories announcing a military parade last 
week brought “ut thousands of spectators, 
most of whom waited an extra hour be- 
cause they failed to realize that the four 
pieces of motorized equipment which 
passed constituted the entire parade. 





New Products 


The Pasteur Institute in Paris has 
classified, reproduced, and cultivated fer- 
mentation microbes of good vintage years 
with a view to selling them at cost for im- 
proving wine quality in poor vintage years 
. . . Now a Pittsburgh meat packer has 
developed a flat frankfurter—it won’t skid 
out of a sliced roll . . . RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co. will shortly introduce a sound- 
effects kit for realistic amateur dramas; 
it includes equipment for noises ranging 


from the roar of the surf to a head-on 
train collision . . . A new plastic wash- 
board is handsome, efficient, and relative- 
ly noiseless; is designed with a narrow 
base so that it can be used in even a small 
washbasin. 


Business Footnotes 


One big Wall Street banking house is so 
disturbed by charges against it in Charles 
and Mary Beard’s forthcoming book 
“America in Mid-Passage” that it’s pre- 
paring to send a rebuttal to reviewers and 
newspapers before the book’s May 31 re- 
lease date . . . London Stock Exchange 
officials have been eying both Oxford Uni- 
versity and the Morris auto factory out- 
side London as likely sites for resuming 
exchange operations in case of war... 
Signs increase that the SEC, as an out- 
growth of the McKesson & Robbins scan- 
dal, will set up rules compelling auditors 
to observe certain minimum requirements, 
particularly with respect to verifying in- 
ventories and accounts receivable . . . Chi- 
nese national currency, don to approxi- 
mately half its former value, will probably 
hold at 16 for several months now as the 
result of recent British credits. 


U.S.-Mexican Agreement 


Despite surface indications, negotiations 
in the U. S.-Mexico oil dispute are definite- 
ly progressing. There’ll be more hitches— 
some arising from internal Mexican poli- 
tics, some from differences among the oil 
companies. But chances are still good that, 
before many weeks, an understanding will 
be reached along the lines sketched here 
Mar. 13: the companies accepting expro- 
priation of the oil lands as an accomplished 
fact, resuming operation under long-term 
contracts that will permit them to recover 
their investments, and agreeing to turn 
the properties completely over to Mexico 
at expiration of the contracts. 


Retailers’ Appeasement 


The American Retail Federation is des- 
tined to play a key role in future govern- 
ment-business peace efforts. Made up of 
retailers interested mainly in mass pur- 
chasing power, the group is dissatisfied 


with anti-Administration tendencies of | 


other national business associations and 
is going to stage an appeasement effort of 
its own. New Dealers are falling over them- 
selves to play ball with the organization. 
It’s significant, though little known, that 
F.D.R. has turned down an invitation to 
speak before the Chamber of Commerce 
convention but has tentatively agreed to 
address the retailers. 


‘Death Sentence’ Doubts 


Note that, although the famous “death 
sentence” for utility holding companies is 
now four years old, apparently the SEC 
still hasn’t quite made up its mind as to 


how to administer it. Added proof is a 1. 
cent unpublicized letter from the SEC 1, 
a major utility holding company. The |e. 
ter asks the company’s management {,, 
detailed views on the way the clause shou); 
be interpreted. (Naturally the company 
chose the most flexible interpretation pos. 
sible, since it hopes to retain all its prop- 
erties even though they’re scattered fron, 
Virginia to the Pacific Coast.) 





tel 


Press Notes 


P ublishers of the phenomenally success. 
ful Reader’s Digest are preparing to jp. 
troduce a new magazine devoted to 
condensations of outstanding books; it will 
presumably be somewhat like the present 
Book Digest magazine . . . Although Will. 
ard Huntington Wright (S. S. Van Dine) 
died Tuesday night, press associations and 
newspapers had trouble confirming the 
news even in time for Wednesday after. 
noon editions—because relatives, for some 
reason, wanted it to appear exclusively in 
Thursday morning’s N.Y. Times . . . The 
Dublin (Ga.) Courier-Herald (circulation, 
6,220) sends a form postcard to publicity 
agents, candidly stating: “We are holding 
your FREE news story, for ‘immediate re- 
lease,’ pending the arrival of contract for 
PAID ADVERTISING. When advertising has 
been run we will gladly give you a reason- 
able amount of FREE publicity.” 


Theater Television 


Note that, with development here and in 
England of systems for flashing televised 
pictures on large screens, extensive use of 
television in metropolitan movie houses 
may develop before many months. Movie 


Czar Will Hays has already appointed a } 


committee, headed by Harry Buckley of 
United Artists, to study the subject. Para- 
mount is now dickering to have televisicn 
broadcasts of college football games shown 
in its New York theaters this fall. Also, a 
representative of British Gaumont Pic- 
tures is here attempting to place English- 
made television-movie apparatus in US. 
theaters. 


Missing Persons 


Trebitsch Lincoln, former member of the 
British Parliament who became a Germaii 
spy during the World War and is now 4 
Buddhist monk, is in Shanghai but is 
seeking permission to settle permanently in 
Ceylon; under the name of Bhikku Chao 
Kung, he is leader of a League of Truth 
movement . . . Barney Oldfield, old-time 
auto racer who in 1910 set an American 
record of 131 m.p.h., now runs a country 
club in Van Nuys, Calif.; occasionally does 
experimental driving for automobile 
companies; is writing his autobiography 
titled “Who the Hell Do You Think You 
Are, Barney Oldfield?” 
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—A MILLION SATISFIED OWNERS DAILY 
PROVING OLOSMOBILES PERFORMANCE, 
DEPENDABILITY AND VALUE / 


WHEN YOU BUY a big, brilliant Oldsmobile, you get an assur- 
ance of quality backed by the performance records of a million 
Olds cars today in active service. Whether your choice is the 
medium-priced Eighty, the popular-priced Seventy or the 
low-priced Sixty, you enjoy the smartest in styling, top-flight 
performance and an array of modern, fine-car features that no 
other car can duplicate. Dual Center-Control Steering, Handi- 
Shift and self-energizing Hydraulic Brakes make driving easier 
and safer. Wide-Vision Unisteel Bodies by Fisher add to 
your enjoyment and security. While Oldsmobile’s exclusive 
Rhythmic Ride is smoother and steadier than anything you’ve 
ever before known. Why not join the million-strong Olds family 
—why not drive the quality car that’s priced just right for you! 


* Delivered price at Lansing, Mich., subject 
to change without notice. Price includes 
safety glass, bumpers, bumper guards, spare 
tire and tube. Transportation, state and local 
taxes, if any, optional equipment and accesso- 


4NO UP ries—extra. General Motors Instalment Plan. 


OLOSMOBICE 











EVEN THE LOWEST 


PRICED OLOS HASTHE 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


RHYTHMIC 
Sa RIDE 


BASED ON 
4 QUADRI-COlL SPRINGING 
2. €-WAY STABILIZATION 
5. KNEE-ACTION WHEELS 


There’s nothing else like Oldsmobile’s 
Rhythmic Ride! Up-and-down, fore- 
and-aft and side-to-side motion is 
controlled — body-roll minimized. 
Riding is a smooth, steady glide! 








tire for heav trucks 


built on an entirely new principle with up to 53% THICKER, 
TREAD than ordinary tires—to give you far greater mile- 
age on long distance hauls at average speeds 


ERE is real news for truckers operating 2% ton 
and larger equipment in inter-city and cross- 
country freighting. 


After months of experience on heavy diesel-powered 
trucks on the Pacific coast we’re ready with a tire 
that knocks the spots off anything now on the road 
when it comes to long, trouble-free mileage at 
normal speeds. 


It is made by Goodyear and is called the YKL* SS 
tire. It owes its superlative performance to these 
three great features not to be had in any other tire: 


“MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING” — an entirely new 
method of building rubber into tires that gives a firmer, 
tougher body resulting in more uniform distribution 
of stresses and strains which develop between body 
and tread. This permits us to use a— 


SUPER-THICK TREAD—up to 53% thicker tread than 
in ordinary tires. Heat troubles are eliminated by— 


RAYOTWIST* CORD—Goodyear’s new basic material 
spun from cotton cellulose and like carbohydrates Fa 
which far excels ordinary cord in resistance to beat. 


The result is a tire with plenty of beef and brawn 
to stand the steady scuff and pound of long hauls 
—a tire with maximum heat resisting body —a 
smoother-rolling tire with less road-fight—and 
most important of all, a super-mileage tire that will 
smash your mileage costs to a new low. Your 
Goodyear dealer has the YKL SS now. 


*Trade~marks af The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


THE GREATEST NAME mem 'N RUBBER 


A centennial product 
of The Gre :test Name 
in Rubber 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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President’s Plea to Dictators 
Hastens Showdown in Congress 


Gesture Is Denounced 
as New Peril of Entanglement; 


Bullitt Pulling Strings 


President Roosevelt made so many head- 
lines last week that the typesetters could 
hardly keep up. 

On Apr. 9 he bade farewell to Warm 
Springs, Ga., with the ominous words: “I'll 
be back in the fall—if we don’t have a war.” 

On Apr. 11 he endorsed as his own senti- 
ment a Washington Post editorial implying 
that it was now up to the United States to 
take the lead in halting the dictators—by 
threat and, if that failed, by war. 

On Apr. 14 (Pan American 


armed camp (see page 19) no troops were 
actually marching. In Washington a trou- 
bled Congress was trying desperately to 
keep its head long enough to sweat out a 
neutrality formula designed to keep this 
country out of war. All over America busi- 
nessmen were scheming to bring about the 
spring upturn that had not materialized. 
Millions of newspaper readers, delighted to 
find baseball again on page 1, thought 
they had a breathing spell. 

A few hours after his “force to force’ 
speech to the Pan American Day delegates, 
the President had lost himself in pleasant 
reverie at Mount Vernon. Speaking of 
George Washington’s reluctance to leave 


> 


come to him in a time of real crisis and 
deep emergency.” : 

Some thought the Squire of Hyde Park 
had drawn a parallel. But the shaping of his 
present foreign policy goes back to the be- 
ginning of his second term in the White 
House. It goes back to the famous “quar- 
antine” speech in Chicago (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 18, 1937). It follows a consistent 
thread through his disappointment over 
the Anglo-French capitulation at Munich, 
his growing conviction that England and 
France could not save “Western civiliza- 
tion” without America’s aid, his determi- 
nation to take the bold lead against the 
dictators, as reflected in the January mes- 
sage to Congress, when he spoke of “meth- 
ods stronger than mere words” (NEews- 
WEEK, Jan. 16) . It moves ever more swiftly 
as public opinion gathers behind it, from 
the French plane deal and the “Rhine 
frontier” outburst (Newsweek, Feb. 13) 
to the imposition of 25 per cent counter- 
vailing duties on German goods. 

It is now apparent that the 





Day), he told representatives of 
21 Latin-American nations “we Po 
are prepared to defend American ; 
peace, matching force to force.” 

On the same day he dispatched 
personal telegrams to Hitler and 
Mussolini, offering to call a world 
peace conference if they would 
pledge themselves not to attack 
31 specified countries for 10 to 
25 years. 

On Apr. 15 he ordered the 
United States Fleet, which was to 
have adorned the opening of the 
New York World’s Fair Apr. 30, 
to steam for its Pacific battle 
stations. 

It was virtually a foregone con- 
clusion that Germany and Italy 
would reject what the latter 
termed “the most incredible docu- 
ment in the whole history of 
diplomacy.” It came not from a 
friend but from an avowed and 
outspoken foe of the dictators. 
The sweet pipings of peace fell 
upon ears only the day before 
crimsoned by criticism. An official 








Wouldn’t It Be Awful If Someone Started It? 


7 


~~ 


President hoped to halt Hitler 
and Mussolini, not only before 
they could strike again but before 
Congress could create the impres- 
sion, through isolationist legisla- 
tion, that the country was not 
behind its spokesman; and before 
Gallup poll voters who favored 
boycotting the Nazis and aiding 
the democracies could waken to 
the realization that there is no 
distinction between sanctions and 
war and that mothers who are 
willing to cripple enemies eco- 
nomically must be equally willing 
to see those enemies cripple their 
sons physically. 


Field Headquarters 

But it is also apparent that not 
all America’s blueprints of battle 
were traced out on this side of 
the Atlantic. In Paris there is a 
United States Ambassador who 
has spent most of his colorful life 
drawing exciting diplomatic dia- 
grams. 

William C. Bullitt is the most 








German communiqué noted that 
Mr. Roosevelt “wants to bless the 
world, now that he has frightened it.” 


Blueprint of Battle 

And why had he frightened it? Why had 
he chosen the particular moment to say 
‘if we don’t have a war”? Europe last week 
Was comparatively calm. Though it was an 


Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


his Virginia meadows for the White House, 
Mr. Roosevelt mused: “Rightly he must 
have felt that his labors in the service of 
his state and of his nation . . . had earned 
[him] the privilege of returning to the 
private life which had been his dream . . . 
But the summons to the Presidency had 


fabulous of that handful of men 
for whom Americans never voted 
but who shape America’s destiny all the 
same. Descended from a seventeenth-cen- 
tury French émigré named Boulet and an 
eighteenth-century German émigré named 
Horwitz, he is kin to George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Viscountess Astor, and that 
Fletcher Christian who led the mutiny on 
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the Bounty. And he is far prouder of the 
bold adventurer who defied Captain Bligh 
than of all the others. 

At the unripe age of 23, Bullitt was a 
protégé and errand boy for Woodrow Wil- 
son at the Paris peace conferences. Having 
dabbled in newspaper work and got him- 
self attached to the State Department, the 
scion of Rittenhouse Square was realizing 
his boyhood ambition: dabbling in inter- 
national power politics. Wilson and Lloyd 
George flattered him with a secret mission 
to Moscow to find out just how strong 
Lenin was. On returning he made the mis- 
take of reporting his findings first to the 
Briton. 

Wilson never spoke to him again. The 
precocious diplomat promptly predicted 
that the peace treaties Wilson had helped 
to draft would foment a second world war. 
Whereupon he furnished illuminating testi- 
mony that put the final Senate blast on 
Wilson and the League of Nations and 
retired to the French Riviera “to watch 
the world go to hell.” 

It seemed on its way in a handbasket 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt rescued Bullitt 
from political oblivion and sent him to 
Moscow as Washington’s first envoy to the 
Soviet state. But Moscow was too small 
to hold his talents, and in 1936 he became 
America’s Ambassador to France. Soon 
rumors began to trickle from his beloved 
Paris that Bill Bullitt was calling signals 
for the State Department. 

Nor did Bullitt confine himself to 
France. Private emissaries hastened be- 
tween Paris and London as in the days of 
Henry VIII and Francois I, bearing in- 
structions to and requests for instructions 
from Joseph P. Kennedy, envoy to Britain. 
Last year Bullitt slipped off to Warsaw to 
beg the Poles not to sign the anti-Comin- 
tern pact. 

America’s diplomatic field marshal soon 
will have another uncertain general to 
tutor, for the President named to the im- 
mensely important ambassadorial post in 
Madrid, not the ideally fitted envoy to 
Brazil, Jefferson Caffery, as had been ex- 
pected, but Alexander W. Weddell, Am- 
bassador to Argentina. Onetime clerk in 
the Library of Congress and later a con- 
sular functionary, Weddell launched his 
diplomatic career some time after he mar- 
ried the widow of James H. Steedman, a 
St. Louis manufacturer who left her an 
estate of $1,408,000. In his first top-rank 
European post he will be obliged to match 
wits with Marshal Henri Pétain, the 
French Ambassador, and Sir Maurice Pet- 
erson, the equally adroit British envoy. 

The American public knew little of the 
amazing Bullitt and his one-man stop- 
Hitler campaign until an unscheduled Cali- 
fornia plane crash revealed that he had 
engineered, over the protests of War and 
Navy Department professionals, a deal to 
give France preference over the United 
States Army on new American-built air- 
plane models (Newsweek, Feb. 6) . 


Bullitt’s subsequent portrayal to a Sen- 
ate committee of an impending world 
shambles failed to drive the startled legis- 
lators out of their wits (see Perspective) , 
but he returned to Paris with the knowl- 
edge that his trip had not been altogether 
wasted. For he had confirmed the Presi- 
dent in the conviction that, since England 
and France hadn’t sand enough to save 
themselves, the only way to keep the dic- 
tators from waging war was for the United 
States to wage war on the dictators—by 
economic boycott, moral ostracism, and 
threats of worse to come. 

Thus it was that, while last week’s 
bombs were set off in Warm Springs and 
Washington, the timing was from Paris. 
Actually, Bullitt was in the relative posi- 
tion of an advanced-post artillery observer 
who, being nearer the objective, signals the 
gunner when and where to fire. 


Hit or Dud? 

But though Bullitt’s timing last week 
was as good as the Roosevelt aim, their 
objective did not topple. Hitler summoned 


Wide World 
Bullitt, Presidential adviser 


the Reichstag to meet Apr. 28 to hear his 
answer “in the name of the German 
people.” In Berlin it was rumored that the 
Fiihrer would not reject the Roosevelt ap- 
peal in so many words, but would counter 
with his own terms and conditions. It was 
expected that Mussolini would phrase 
Italy’s reply to conform with the tone of 
her ally’s. Meanwhile Berlain went ahead 
with plans for “peaceful” absorption of 
Danzig (not mentioned on the President’s 
list of 31*). 





*Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Britain and Ireland, France, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Iran. 





The one noticeable effect was a rising 
of hope and a consequent stiffening of 
attitude in Britain, France, and most of 
the small powers which feel themselves 
threatened by the dictators. Whitehall 
issued an official communiqué praising the 
President’s “statesmanlike initiative,” anq 
newspapers throughout the United King. 
dom joined in the plaudits. At the same 
time Winston Churchill expressed the 
skepticism of many Englishmen and mem. 
bers of the London diplomatic corps when 
he referred to “tactless phrases” in the 
Roosevelt appeal and expressed the fear 
that the dictators might accept his terms 
striking when the democracies had thus 
been lured into a sense of false security. 
And John Morgan, Laborite M.P. com. 
plained that “the attitude of the people of 
the United States is bringing upon us the 
calamity we all dread.” 

For the millions who would die in a war, 
no less than for Bullitt and his chief, the 
question remained: Had America averted 
war; or had this nation’s audacious under- 
taking merely hastened it, by accelerating 
that encirclement of the axis powers which 
daily becomes more difficult for the dic- 
tators to break? Had the President crossed 
a bridge; or had he burnt one behind him 
(and behind 130,000,000 Americans) ? 


The Home Front 


Meanwhile a good many Congressmen, 
sweating earnestly over seventy-'leven 
ways to keep America out of war by law, 
were beginning to wonder if there’d be 
any horse by the time they got the barn 
locked. 

Among the President’s critics on Capitol 
Hiil, not a few agreed with Sen. Robert 
Reynolds that Mr. Roosevelt exceeded his 
authority when he virtually urged the 
German and Italian peoples to rise against 
their leaders. The Senate sat in attentive 
solemnity when Walter F. George said: 
“The issue at least is clear in the Senate 
and in the House, and it ought to be made 
abundantly clear to the American people 
and to the peoples of Europe that we do 
not propose to enter into any European 
war.” 

Congressmen knew full well that anyone 
who fights Hitler fights a united German 
nation prepared to commit national hari- 
kiri at the Fiihrer’s bidding. They knew 
that the fabled totalitarian invasion of 
America, once Europe is conquered, is al- 
most as remote as one from Mars. They 
knew that in routine matters of plottings 
by Fascist and Nazi minorities in South 
America, the South Americans can take 
care of themselves (as the Argentineans 
are amply proving in the Patagonia affair). 
They knew that many who preach peace 
secretly hope, for purely personal or sent- 
mental reasons, that America will go to 
war again to make the world “safe.” They 
knew that America had made commit- 
ments not even Russia has been willing t0 
undertake. And above all they knew—eve! 
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of sanctions 1s war; and that, if they give 
the President. the power to impose sanc- 
tions, they will be surrendering their con- 
stitutional right to declare war. 

Knowing all these things—knowing also 
that the cash-and-carry clause of the 
Neutrality Act expires in ten days—they 
still had the four broad alternatives they 
faced a fortnight ago: (1) repeal the Neu- 
trality Act and let everyone take his 
chances; (2) pass the Baruch-Pittman 
cash-and-carry equal - treatment - for - all 
measure; (3) clap an airtight embargo on 
everybody; (4) try any one of a score of 
schemes designed to put this country on 
one side or the other by definition. 

In the midst of the tumult at home and 
abroad, the President and his advisers took 
certain steps to prepare the nation for any 
eventuality. With the fleet making forced 
draught for the West Coast, the Army 
went ahead with a “problem” involving 
a mythical invasion of Mexico, and the 
Army and Navy “defended” the New Eng- 
land coast by air. Stock-exchange experts 
prepared to cushion the markets for the 
shock of war; the Administration pressed 
the Byrnes barter plan (see page 44); and 
Secretary Wallace trotted out an export 
subsidy scheme designed to help the farm- 
ers and hurt the dictators at one fell swoop. 

The stock market jittered; war-risk in- 
surance soared to prohibitive highs; and 
American matrons began casting anxious 
side glances at their serviceable husbands. 


Significance 


Insofar as it was meant to dissuade Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, the Roosevelt gesture 
was foredoomed to failure for a number of 
obvious reasons. First and most important, 
the President had committed the same er- 
tor that has marred so much of his domes- 
tic strategy: tried to be quarterback and 
referee at one and the same time. In the 
eyes not only of the “strong boys” but of 
their people, he must have long since dis- 
qualified himself as a possible arbiter, by 





if the public did not—that the imposition * 


Navy guns: most of the fleet sailed from New York to the Pacific 


his strong language and his undisguised 
partisanship. 

Second, the strategy of appealing to the 
German and Italian people over the heads 
of their rulers lacked the favorable condi- 
tions of 1918. Then the Germans were war- 
weary and disillusioned about their Kaiser. 
Hitler has taken them places—so far, with- 
out getting them hurt. So confident was 
Berlin on this score that it made no at- 
tempt to interfere with the short-wave re- 
broadcast of the President’s Pan American 
Day speech from France. 

A third reason for failure is of course 
the most obvious of all: Hitler and Musso- 
lini have gone too far to turn back. Those 
who hoped they would jump at an oppor- 
tunity to beat a dignified retreat might be 
surprised to know that some of the high 
German and Italian military people even 
believe the axis allies might destroy the 
superior British and French Fleets by a 
combination of suicide-plane power dives, 
mines, submarines, ordinary surface bom- 
bardment, and mosquito-boat strafing. 

The question now is: what happens 
next? The Roosevelt-Bullitt strategy could 
have either of two diametrically opposite 
effects. By tightening the ring around the 
dictators, it might persuade them to try to 
talk their way out; or it might move them 
to try to fight their way out—now, quick- 
ly, before the ring becomes even tighter. 
That was the risk the President and his 
emissary ran. There is reason to believe 
they were aware of it; less reason to believe 
the American people were aware of it. 

Still, deeply as the American people 
have been committed, they need not go to 
war so long as they (and Congress) can 
keep their heads. There is a growing feel- 
ing, in Congress and out, that the neutral- 
ity hearings ought to be wound up as 
quickly and quietly as possible, to keep a 
parade of impassioned witnesses from 
whipping up war hysteria. 

The trend in the Senate is toward the 
Baruch-Pittman plan: sell anything to 
anybody, cash and carry. Such a plan 





International 


would favor the democracies, because they 
control the seas, without subjecting their 
enemies to the gratuitous indignity of be- 
ing called names. It is estimated that the 
British and French have sufficient re- 
sources to pay cash for about two years; 
after that, if the United States were not in 
by that time, they would run up against 
the Johnson Act, which denies credit to 
nations in default on previous loans. 

As’ for Bullitt—there probably is no 
truth in the rumor that the President is 
grooming him for the State Department. 
Mr. Roosevelt is well aware that Bullitt 
sees America’s interests through French 
eyes; and he is equally aware that the 
Ambassador’s reputation for sagacity suf- 
fered somewhat from the fact he predicted 
Czecho-Slovakia and France would fight 
last summer. Bullitt’s private fears that he 
may be drafted as the 1940 Democratic 
Presidential candidate thus far have had 
no very loud echo in America. 

Meanwhile, the feeling in Washington is 
that chances for peace are no better than 
50-50. Unusually heavy buying of wheat 
and other foodstuffs for export last week, 
as well as an acceleration of plane ship- 
ments, tended to bear out this pessimism. 
What the President and his advisers will 
do next no one knows, but The Atlanta 
Constitution has a suggestion: “America 
has made her gesture. If it fails, as well it 
may, then the time has come for America 
to keep silent.” 


> 


Martial Magic 


Just in case President Roosevelt’s diplo- 
matic sleight-of-hand doesn’t work, Joseph 
Dunninger, famous illusionist, last week 
offered the government a formula for mak- 
ing ships and troops invisible to the enemy. 
This week he plans to fly to Washington 
to lay it before “high Army and Navy 
officials.” 

The bland magician refused to reveal 
the principles of his device. But he told 
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Elite hoboes: Dr. Reitman, Poet Tom Shay, Jeff Davis, Gen Coxey 


NewsweEEk his apparatus was “childishly 
simple, capable of being operated by one 
man,” weighs less than 1,000 pounds, and 
«an be readily attached to a battleship at 
a cost of between $3,000 and $4,000. He 
denied that it employs “mirrors, paint, or 
screen—merely two or three principles 
known to the conjuring trade.” 

Another machine may be used to con- 
«eal the advance of troops over a front 
half a mile wide, said the prestidigitator. 
By the throwing of a lever, an optical 
“mirage” is produced, ostensibly showing 
the men approaching from another sector. 
The equipment can be carried by dough- 
boys and costs approximately $1,000. The 
only defect in the “light wall” is that, 
although it works from all angles on 
land, it can’t fool an aviator cruising at 
5,000 feet. 





Hobo Shindig 


The Hoboes of America—“itinerant, mi- 
gratory workers of the road who believe 
the world owes them an opportunity”— 
polished off their 31st convention last week 
in Cleveland, Ohio. On the word of Jeff 
Davis, Grand Knight, King and Emperor 
for Life, 862 delegates had attended, one 
from Hilo, Hawaii. He also declared the 
organization “morally solvent,” though fi- 
nancially insolvent, facing a deficit of $219. 

High spots of the convention came when 
Hobo Poet Laureate Tom Shay declaimed 
the praises of the clan in homespun dog- 
gerel and Dr. Ben Reitman, once claimant 





Acme 


to Jeff Davis’ scepter, backed him up in 
prose. 

A committee composed of “Gen.” Jacob 
Coxey, who led a raggle-taggle march on 
Washington 45 years ago, “One-Eye” Con- 
nolly, gate-crasher supreme, John Weller, 
and Davis was appointed to call on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to discuss what hoboes 
would do in the event of war. Jeff Davis 
avers that in 1918 he sold $15,000,000 worth 
of Liberty Bonds. 


The hoboes’ association boasts of more 


= 
a Harris & Ewing 
Gov. Stark, on top in Missouri 


———— 
than a million members. Its chiefs clain, 
credit for {1) the Lincoln Highway, (2) 
Federal employment bureaus, (3) the home 
loan program, and (4) flood control. 
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Murphy: New Broom 


Justice Department Sweeps On 
as U.S. Wonders ‘Where Next?’ 


In the three months that Frank Murphy 
has been Attorney General, he has injected 
a fighting reform spirit into the Depart. 
ment of Justice, chiefly by the power of 
example. Murphy, who thinks of his life 
as a “social priesthood,” has shaken up 
personnel, given pep talks in regional of. 
fices, ordered his district attorneys to Wage 
war on judicial misconduct and corrupt 
political machines, and appointed ap 
eleven-man committee to learn why bank. 
ruptecy and receivership cases have been 
notoriously costly and inefficient. 

To date, Murphy’s most spectacular 
achievement has been the indictment of 
Tom Pendergast, powerful Democratic 
boss of Kansas City, Mo., on charges of 
failing to pay income taxes on $315,000 
allegedly paid him for helping settle a 
$10,000,000 Missouri insurance-rate com- 
promise (Newsweek, Apr. 17). Since 
1936, Gov. Lloyd C. Stark had begged 
Federal authorities to investigate Pender- 
gast, but it was not until the Attorney 
General flew to Kansas City three weeks 
ago to examine the facts personally that 
the indictment was handed down. 

Last week, as part of the same Federal 
drive to clean up the Pendergast strong- 
hold, another Federal official flew to Kan- 
sas City. On arriving, United States Com- 
missioner of Narcotics H. J. Anslinger 
said: “The facts will speak for themselves 
. . .” As disclosed by seven arrests, the 
facts showed that Kansas City is the cen- 
ter of an illicit drug traffic, mostly in 
heroin, amounting to $12,000,000 a year. 
According to Anslinger, the city has been 


a distributing depot for heroin shipments § 


that came from New York in toys, books, 
and merchandise and were then rouced to 
points as far as Seattle, Minneapolis, and 
New Orleans. (Agents are digging into the 
sources in those cities.) 

Kansas City officials themselves soon 
caught the reform fever and did a little 
house cleaning on their own, snapping 
padlocks on night clubs and gambling 
joints, and raiding bookmakers’ hangouts. 
On orders from Mayor Bryce B. Smith, 
city employes stripped the red light and 
siren from the car of H. F. McElroy, who 
as City Manager for thirteen years had 
been responsible for the police department. 
McElroy promptly resigned, and Mayor 
Smith then fired Otto P. Higgins, director 
of police. 

Meanwhile, Federal agents examined the 
records of the Sanitary Service Co.—con- 
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trolled by Tom Pendergast’s relatives— 
which disposes of Kansas City’s garbage. 
In three years the company has paid off a 
debt of $800,000 and yearly dividends of 
$25,000 to stockholders by charging the 
city $350,000 a year to collect the garbage, 
which is then used as feed on a hog farm, 
a profitable subsidiary enterprise. Scrutiny 
of this concern is linked to the govern- 
ment’s income tax case against Boss Tom. 


Developments of the week elsewhere: 

* President Roosevelt announced he had 
accepted the resignation of Judge Edwin 
5. Thomas of the United States District 
Court in Connecticut which the jurist had 
written from a neuro-psychiatric institu- 
tion in Hartford. Judge Thomas had a 
nervous breakdown Mar. 7 during a Fed- 
eral grand-jury investigation of his finan- 
cial affairs, including his conduct in the re- 
ceivership of McKesson & Robbins. 


* Charged with defrauding the govern- 
ment of $87,000 in income taxes between 
1933 and 1935 (Newsweek, Apr. 10), 
John Torrio, once co-overlord with Al 
Capone of Chicago and New York prohi- 
bition rackets, pleaded guilty. Torrio was 
sentenced to two and a half years. To 
cover his $86,000 tax arrears, the former 
gangster waived claim to $100,000 he had 
posted as bond. 


{Richard Whitney, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, had gained 
16 pounds by Apr. 11, the end of his first 
year in Sing Sing. 
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,, A. Rogers in Harper’s Weekly from Culver 
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When 20,000 settlers poured into the Oklahoma tract in 1889 


Homestead Jubilee 


At noon Apr. 22, 1889, shots crackled on 
the border of a 1,887,800-acre tract in the 
heart of Indian Territory. Twenty-thou- 
sand would-be settlers rushed whooping 
into the promised land just opened up by 
proclamation of President Benjamin Har- 
rison. 

This week, 50 years after the land rush, 
Oklahoma will celebrate the homestead- 
ing of one of the last great pioneer regions 


of the West. The festivities will center in 


Guthrie, where the whole population of 
9,600 will dress as cowboys and Indians 
for the edification of 125,000 expected 


visitors. Stagecoaches and oxen-drawn 
prairie schooners will rattle over the 
streets. 


Babe of the Woods 


Out of the Mississippi backwoods last 
week came a startling “never-never” girl— 
Alma Mardis, 16-year-old child of a share- 
cropper’s family. On her first visit to a big 
city—Memphis, Tenn.—she saw for the 
first time taxis, streetcars, traffic lights, 
magazines, zoos, circuses, bathtubs, elec- 
tric lights, elevators, radios, movies, and 
telephones. She had never heard of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Hitler, or Mussolini. She 
had never tasted ice cream, been above the 
second story‘of a building, or seen a Christ- 
mas tree. 





Local aid societies showed her the sights. 
To them she explained she had taken the 
trip from Booneville, Miss., with $8 she 
earned chopping two cords of wood. She 
added that, although she didn’t know 
much about newfangled notions, she could 
pick 150 pounds of cotton a day. 











Strecker Stays 


High Court Bars Deportation 
of Alien Once a Communist 


The Supreme Court convened last Mon- 
day after a two-week recess voluntarily 
called by the eight associate justices so 
that Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
who had a heavy cold, could at the age of 
77 maintain his record of never having 
missed a decision day because of illness. 
Justice Hughes administered the constitu- 
tional oath to Justice William O. Douglas, 
40, the youngest Supreme Court appointee 
in 127 years. 

Those formalities over, Justice Owen J. 
Roberts delivered an opinion that Joseph 
G. Strecker, an alien of Hot Springs, Ark., 
was not deportable simply because he 
once belonged to the Communist party. 
The government’s proceedings against 
Strecker had become a minor cause cé- 
lébre because of the effect the court deci- 
sion would have on similar proceedings 
pending against another alien, Harry 
Bridges, an Australian who is a militant 
C.1.0. leader of West Coast longshoremen. 

Strecker had come from Austria to the 
United States in 1912, started a restaurant 
business, took out his first citizenship pa- 
pers, and applied for final papers. In 1932 
he joined the Communist party. Two years 
later the Labor Department ordered him 
deported on the ground that his political 
beliefs advocated overthrowing the govern- 
ment by violence. Strecker claimed he had 
already resigned from the Communist 
party, and in 1938 the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld him, ruling that “mem- 
bership in the Communist party of Amer- 
ica, standing alone, is not sufficient to war- 
rant deportation.” 

That opinion came just three weeks 
before Labor Department officials were to 
hold hearings to decide if Bridges could 
be deported, even though no evidence that 
he had ever joined the Communist party 
had been produced. So Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins at once appealed the 
Strecker case to the Supreme Court, since, 
if being a Communist was not a deportable 
offense, her case against Bridges would 
have a wobbly foundation. (On Mar. 28 
Bridges filed a new declaration of citizen- 
ship.) 

On her general problem Miss Perkins 
received little help from the majority de- 
cision (Justices Butler and McReynolds 
dissented) , for while the court ruled that 
past membership in the Communist party 
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definitely was no ground for deportation 
it declined to say whether it considered 
present membership a deportable offense 
or whether Secretary Perkins had proved 
that the Communist party advocated 
overthrowing the government by force— 
since neither question was involved. 


Bankhead Birthday 


Friends See House Speaker 
as a Possibility for 1940 





Senators and representatives crowded 
around Speaker of the House William B. 
Bankhead last week, shouting congratula- 
tions on his 65th birthday. Except for one 
thing, the tributes to the “best-loved man 
in Congress” were much the same as in 
past years. But this time the felicitations 
of his colleagues had more than ordinary 
meaning, for, with an increasing number 
of Democratic “dark horses” riding high 
in the news, it seems likely that the 1940 
convention may result in a series of dead- 
locks. In such a case, the smiling Ala- 
bamian, one of the youngest of the pro- 
posed candidates, might fill the bill for 
both factions. 

The Speaker has a record that his fel- 
low Democrats may well survey. He be- 
longs to the first political family of Ala- 
bama. Substantial planters since long be- 
fore the Civil War, the Bankheads can see 
their name plastered all over the state— 
towns, hotels, mines, roads, and farm- 
steads are named for them. The Speaker’s 
father, “Cap’n John,” was both senator 
and representative and helped sponsor the 
Bankhead Highway, longest Federal aid 
project in the world, and the Warrior 
River development, longest canalized river 
in the world. 

The family has always been Methodist 
and anti-Ku Klux Klan. A passion for 
land runs in their blood. Will some years 
ago bought a dairy farm: “All Congress- 
men get kicked out eventually—I want 
to land in a soft pasture.” 

The tall, broad-shouldered Southerner 
started his career as a New York lawyer. 
Disappointed in stage ambitions,* he 
joined up with Tammany Hall. But the 
city was “too big a place for a country 
boy.” He returned to the South to rise 
through a succession of local offices to 
membership in the House in 1916. He is 
now in his eleventh consecutive term and 
his third year as leader of that body. He 
and his father have represented their dis- 
trict for an aggregate of 54 years. 

Will Bankhead describes himself as “a 
conciliator, not a combatant.” Suffering 
from occasional heart attacks and diges- 
tive disorders, the man who played full- 
back on the University of Alabama’s first 





“Destined to be realized vicariously in the 
triumphs of his daughter, Tallulah. 
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International 


Dr. Dafoe got a new title 


football team allows himself little physical 
effort nowadays. Fishing is his sole recrea- 
tion. One of the finest orators in Congress, 
he is gifted with a resonant voice, an ex- 
cellent vocabulary, and an unfailing sense 
of the dramatic—prime qualifications for 
a Presidential possibility. 





Significance 


Will Bankhead’s friends say he would 
like to see his good friend Cordell Hull or 
John N. Garner President, next to Mr. 





——__. 
Roosevelt, but that he would welcome se. 
ond place on the 1940 Democratic ticket 
The office would exactly suit his taste fo, 
prestige without too much physical effor 
for because of his poor health he does not 
particularly yearn for the post of Chief 
Executive. Even though his friends have 
urged it upon him, he says he will make 
no out-and-out effort to win the noming. 
tion. 

But if a deadlock results and a com- 
promise candidate is needed—that may be 
something else. ’ 


PP 





‘Doctor of Litters’ 


To his M.D. and the honorary degrees 
bestowed on him since he delivered the 
Dionne quintuplets in 1934, Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe added a new one last week: “Doctor 
of Litters.” It was his reward for sweating 
through the fun-making of the Circus 
Saints and Sinners Club in New York, 
which, before 750 members and guests, put 
the little country doctor through the 
initiation jumps of the Dexter Fellows 
Tent. 

Dressed in a pink cap and gown, Dr. Da- 
foe was accused of setting up a “totalita- 
rian doctatorship” in Canada. Speakers 
recited a “spoof” biography in which he 
was described as becoming a physician 
rather than a farm boy because his family 
felt he was less of a menace to humanity 
with a scalpel than with a plow. 

Dr. Dafoe, speaking through a surgical 
mask, thanked the American newspapers 
and public for their interest in the quin- 
tuplets. 
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Famous family: Speaker Bankhead, daughter Tallulah, and wife 
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A General Motors Value 





5 be MAN SHOWN in the illustration 
- above has just returned from a 
cross-country drive at the wheel of his 
new LaSalle V-8—and it has been the 
biggest thrill of his motoring life! 

Of course, he knew when he bought 
his LaSalle that it was a delight to 
drive. But not until he took to the 
highway did he fully appreciate what 
LaSalle performance means. 

The Cadillac-built engine, for 
instance, is almost completely quiet. 
You can easily hear the ticking of the 
ciock while the engine “‘idles.”” This 
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quietness remains, too. Even the tap- 
pets stay in automatic adjustment. 

And the power flow is unbelievably 
smooth. In fact, you feel no vibration 
at all—not even in the steering wheel. 
The power takes hold as effortlessly as 
if you were being propelled by an 
electric dynamo. 

And what an abundance of power 
you have! Records prove that LaSalle 
performance is distinctly ahead of the 
average for its field. 

And remember—performance is the 
big thing in a motor car. Recently, 


Model illustrated: Five-Passenger Four-Door Touring Sedan, $1320* 
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we asked three thousand people what 
they value most in an automobile. 
And over sixty per cent of them 
named performance! 

If you pay as much as a thousand 
dollars for your next car, go on up and 
get a LaSalle. It will be just an easy 
step in price—but it will be a gigantic 
stride in performance, comfort, safety 
and beauty. 

In fact, it will take you into a wholly 
new motoring world. Why not see 
your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer today— 
and get going? 


Visit General Motors’ Exhibits at the New York and San Francisco World's Fairs 
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AND UP ‘delivered at Detroit, 
subject to change without notice. 
$ Transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional equip- 
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aN are forming their plans 
to make this a travel year. Perhaps 
you, too, have already decided on your 
major travel objective—such as one of 
the World’s Fairs, a mountain retreat, 
a lake resort, a seashore playground... 
Whatever your plan, Chesapeake and 
Ohio suggests that you treat yourself 
to extra pleasures on the way, spend- 
ing a day or two in The Chessie Corridor 
—the picturesque east-west route— 
where there’s so much fo see. 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s luxurious 
air-conditioned trains take you into a 


fascinating section of America, unex- 


East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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“TRAVEL DIVIDENDS” 


Send for Yout Free Copy of 
“CHESSIE’S TRAVEL DIVIDENDS” 


Described in this are a number of suggested trips of one, two or more days, 
combining exhilarating travel with the interesting stopovers which make your 
journey pay rich dividends in unforgettable experience. Write for ‘‘Chessie’s 
Travel Dividends’’ to Passenger Department, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 827 
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celled in variety of scenic beauty and 


richness of historic interest...to the new 
Washington, treasure-house of wonders 
...to cities, battlefields and historic 
shrines where our nation’s fate was 
molded by the great of Colonial and 
later times. Wherever you go in The 
Chessie Corridor, no two miles are 
alike, for the way is through glorious 
valleys, over great mountain ranges 
and through the most spectacular can- 
yon east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Before you plan a trip, find out how 
many interesting things may be seen 


and done in The Chessie Corridor— 
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Europe’s Armies Match Size 
of Forces Mobilized in 1914. 


Nearly 8,000,000 Encamped 
as Harried Diplomats Struggle 
to Stave Off Outbreak 


In the 36 days between the murder of. 


Archduke Ferdinand and the start of the 
World War on Aug. 4, 1914, some 8,000,- 
000 men were called to arms by the ortho- 
dox process of mobilization. The huge war 
machines got into motion to a maximum 
of fanfare, sentimental farewells, and fe- 
verish prodding from General Staffs. 

Last week armies totaling almost exact- 
ly the same number were in position 
again. But this time they had been called 
from farms, offices, shops, and factories by 
a piecemeal process spreading over eight 
months of nervous tension. 

The same three navies which stood at 
war stations in 1914 were again on the 
alert, and to them had been added the 
ships of a fourth, Italy. And as for the air 
forces—insignificant 25 summers ago but 
now the most feared of all—if they got no 
special notice in comparison with sea and 
land preparations, the neglect was only 
because every air force in Europe has been 
on a war basis since last September. 


Fleets 


At Kiel a shining German armada 
hoisted its Nazi flags and steamed out of 
the Baltic Sea base. It included two 
10,000-ton pocket battleships, two light 
cruisers, six destroyers, fifteen submarines, 
and fifteen auxiliary ships. Britain was 
officially informed that it was bound for 
the Atlantic coasts of Spain to conduct 
maneuvers for a month. ° 

Most British strategists interpreted 
maneuvers so distant from the Reich as 
an indication that the Fiihrer was not 
planning a sudden coup. Others found 
nothing reassuring in it. Since the greatly 
inferior German Fleet could’ not challenge 
Britain on the high seas, the Reich needs 
only a sufficient force to secure the Baltic 
Sea against the Soviet. Enough remained 
after the Spanish squadron’s departure to 
do this. 

And, by sending the unneeded ships to 
Spain, the Reich places them on Britain’s 
sea communications from Africa, the 
Mediterranean, and South America. Oper- 
ating from the first-rate bases—Ferrol on 
the Atlantic and Cartagena on the 
Mediterranean—of their ally, General 
Franco, the German ships might harry the 
most vital of the Empire’s life lines. Or 
the flotilla might simply scatter through- 
out the world as commerce raiders (in 
the World War it took 102 British ships 





Sovfoto 


Soviet troops landing by parachute 


four» months to chase down eight Ger- 
man cruisers) . 

As the Reich flotilla steamed out, 
France canceled all naval leaves and, 
under sealed orders, her fleet—Europe’s 
second largest—left Toulon, presumably 
bound for its war station at the great 
Tunisian base of Bizerte. At Gibraltar a 
French fleet of thirteen vessels including 
two battleships and three cruisers arrived 
—no large British ships remained there— 
indicating that the French. Navy’s war 
role would be to cut off Italy from Spain 
and control the Western Mediterranean 
from within its triangle of bases at Tou- 
lon, Corsica, and Bizerte. 

Britain’s Mediterranean fleet, acting in 
apparent cooperation with the French, 
headed into the Eastern Mediterranean a 
week ahead of its scheduled maneuvers. 
Based on Alexandria and Haifa, it could 
thus guard the Suez Canal. In addition, 
by utilizing Greek ports as advance bases 
it could keep much of Italy’s inferior navy 
bottled up in the Adriatic. 

Thus with powerful fleets in both ends 
of the Mediterranean, Britain and France 
could cut Italy’s sea lines. Italy, operating 
in retaliation from plane bases in the 
Balearic Islands and the Dodecanese 
Islands—where she has_ concentrated 
45,000 troops, planes, and submarines— 
could attempt to disrupt Anglo-French 
communications. Hence at least the first 
stages of the next war will again be con- 
centrated in the sea that has been a center 
of bloodshed since the beginning of time. 


Armies 

The most ominous military moves also 
occurred in the Mediterranean region. The 
menace of 750,000 seasoned Spanish troops 
on its “third frontier” caused France to 
strengthen defenses on the Pyrenees bor- 
der. At Algeciras and La Linea, near 
Gibraltar, Franco concentrated 8,500 men 
with full artillery trains. British troops 
hastily raised barricades, manned guns on 
the “Rock,” and swung submarine booms 
across the harbor. 

Prestige would make Britain spend 
heavily to resist any attack on this fa- 
mous landmark of empire, although vul- 
nerability to air attack and bombardment 
from Spanish batteries has destroyed much 
of its value. The real struggle for control 
of the Straits would take place in Spanish 
Morocco, which has room for the air 
bases and concealed batteries that the 
cramped Gibraltar lacks. In case of war 
France intends to throw its crack colonial 
army against Franco’s possession—and 
last week Franco reinforced it with 12,000 
men. 

Farther east along the Mediterranean, 
preparations went on at an equal pace. 
The Duce kept his 90,000-man army in 
Libya on a war footing, ready to attack 
Tunis or cooperate with the 150,000 
Italians in Ethiopia in a double cam- 
paign against the Sudan and Egypt. And 
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Black Star 


Britain’s ‘Rock’ rushing defenses against threats 


in the newly seized Albania, Rome con- 
centrated 45,000 men, mostly on the 
Greek frontier from which they might 
drive to the vital port of Salonika. 

Including colonial troops and 70,000 
soldiers still in Spain, Italy had 1,300,000 
men under arms—but dangerously dis- 
persed from the Equator to the Alps. 
France quietly increased its army to 
1,000,000, manned the Maginot Line, and 
prepared to smash down into highly in- 
dustrialized Northern Italy, to force the 
Germans to come to their ally’s aid and 
relieve pressure on Poland. 

Germany itself was estimated to have 
1,250,000 men under arms. Of these, 
330,000 were concentrated on the Polish 
frontier in the vicinity of Danzig and 
Silesia. 

Facing them, Poland had called up re- 
servists from five classes—some not 
hitherto considered fit for military service 
—raising the number of troops to 1,000,- 
000, the maximum for which it possesses 
equipment. 

In Rumania, despite a partial with- 
drawal, 500,000 soldiers stood guard on 
the Hungarian frontier, facing 300,000 
Magyars. 

But the biggest army did not move at 
all. The Soviet’s 2,000,000 men awaited 
the outcome of a diplomatic struggle in 


London. 


Diplomacy 


What to do about the Soviet Union was 
the most pertinent single problem in the 
British coalition effort. In immediate war 
strategy the importance of the Russian 
stand exceeded—and in the diplomatic 
maneuvers rivaled—that of the more 
spectacular letter from President Roosevelt 
(see page 11). An eastern front against 
Germany would be too flimsy to stand 
without Soviet backing. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain had to face 
this issue at the emergency session of 
Parliament on Apr. 13. Members were 
recalled from Easter vacations five days 
ahead of schedule primarily to hear Cham- 
berlain report on additions to the anti- 
aggression alliances, and especially on the 
effect of the Italian occupation of Albania. 
Reading carefully to the House of Com- 
mons from a typed manuscript, the Prime 
Minister added British guarantees for 
Greece and Rumania to the one already 
given Poland. 

The instant he finished, Ellen Wilkinson 
shouted: “What about Russia?” The red- 
haired Miss Wilkinson is a Laborite M.P. 
But Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, and 
smaller Liberal and Tory Catos have been 
harping on the same theme, hence the 
hubbub caused by the question was not 
confined to the Opposition benches. 

Chamberlain replied that he was keep- 
ing in close touch with Moscow and added: 
“We have to consider not only what we 
wish, but what other people are willing to 
do. I ask the House to believe that, without 
any prejudice, without any preconceived 
ideological notions, we are endeavoring to 
the utmost of our ability to marshal the 
forces which are still in favor of peace and 
which are willing to resist aggression.” 

That showed how thoroughly power 
politics had supplanted the “preconceived 
ideological notions” which caused Britain 
and France to spurn Bolshevik help in the 
Czech crisis last September. 

But more was needed to bring Moscow 
into the alliance framework. Stalin had 
doubts of his own. In a general sense he 
may have had trouble finding an excuse in 
Karl Marx for taking sides in a struggle 
between the British Empire and Nazi 
Germany. There also were more specific 
grounds for description of the British line- 
up as an “ersatz” (synthetic) alliance. 


One cause of skepticism was the state of 
mind in Central Europe. The collection of 
kings, princes, and military dictators who 
rule those little peasant countries probably 
would hesitate to sign an alliance against 
the bubonic plague if it meant that they 
had to call in the Red horde as a de- 
fense weapon. 

Another was doubt of how thoroughly 
Chamberlain himself bad recovered from 
his “appeasement” illusion. And a third 
was the fact that, however anti-Nazi the 
Soviet policy may be, it is not fundamen- 
tally anti-German. Even in last week’s 
tension, Bolsheviks and Nazis were quiet- 
ly discussing an exchange of Russian raw 
materials and minerals for German ma- 
chinery and spare parts. 

Thus the obstacles to enlisting Moscow 
were not trivial. In London, Ambassador 
Ivan Maisky had long conferences with 
Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax. The Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Moscow, Sir William 
Seeds, simultaneously was going over the 
same ground with Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinoff. 

On Monday of this week, Maisky was 
summoned to Moscow. And before he left 
it was reported that a compromise had 
been reached, with only details to arrange 
before Chamberlain could make the formal 
anouncement to Parliament. This would 
exclude turning loose the Red army to 
overrun Poland or Rumania, but the 
Soviets would agree to furnish both those 
countries with war materials. And, more 
important still, it would put at their dis- 
posal a part of the Red air force, which 
is supposed to total 8,500 planes. 


Aspirin 

In a barter deal for timber and other 
raw materials last year, Germany forced 
Yugoslavia to take in payment a quantity 
of aspirin which then seemed sufficient to 
cure headaches for the next fifteen years. 
Last week this could have been interpreted 
anywhere in the Balkans as a humane 
policy of furnishing the sedative in ad- 
vance of the ailment. 

Yugoslavia itself was paralyzed, with 
Italian troops massed in Albania to the 
rear and Germany and Hungary poised 
to “reclaim” minorities on the northern 
frontier. To stave off the later danger 
Prince Paul, the Regent for young King 
Peter, spurred his government to come to 
terms with the Croat minority. Premier 
Dragisha Cvetkovich started bargaining 
over the Croat minority’s demands for 
autonomy with their leader, Vladimir 
Matchek. But Belgrade’s diplomatic efforts 
abroad were spent mostly in persuading 
Britain and France not to offer Yugoslavia 
any guarantees which might provoke the 
two dictators. 

Rumania and Greece showed their un- 
certainty even more dramatically. Cham- 
berlain had intended only to speak of 
Greece but was persuaded at the last 
minute by Premier Daladier of France 
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to add King Carol’s country. While the 
Prime Minister spoke, Rumanian Minister 
Viorel V. Tilea arranged a relay system of 
attachés from the House of Commons to 
a telephone booth where the line was open 
to Bucharest. One signaled with a hand- 
kerchief and the other flashed the word. 

This touch lasted only until King Carol 
sot back from an Easter cruise on the 
Black Sea. He quickly put out a commu- 
niqué accepting the guarantee, but dis- 
claiming any responsibility for it and call- 
ing the whole matter “an expression of 
policy which originated entirely in the 
Western powers.” 

Gen. John Metaxas, the Greek dictator- 
Premier, was equally adept at throwing 
bouquets to Mussolini and Hitler from the 
lee of a British battleship. Greece still suf- 
fers from a previous collision of Britain 
and Italy. That was in 1935, when both 


London and Rome were plotting to re- 
store King George II to the throne in 
Athens but were backing rival politicians 
to frame the restoration. 

Britain won then, but both the conspir- 
ing politicians died within a few months. 
Metaxas, who had played no big part in 
the intrigue, took over and has since dic- 
tated with the King’s consent. Since Italy 
took Albania, Metaxas was in this dilem- 
ma: certainty on one hand that unless 
Greece turned its essential naval bases 
over to Britain in case of war, the British 
would take them; and on the other hand, 
the spectacle of an Italian Army parked in 
the Albanian hills. 

Superficially, Metaxas’ difficulty was not 
lack of guarantees, but a plethora. Imme- 
diately after Mussolini overthrew King 
Zog, he assured Greece that its border 
would not be invaded. Metaxas’ newspa- 


pers ostentatiously reported how the Pre- 
mier had thanked the Duce and said he 
believed the promise. Then on Thursday 
Britain guaranteed Greece against aggres- 
sion. Forty-eight hours later the newspa- 
pers in Athens mentioned that Metaxas 
also had thanked Chamberlain for that. 


Axis 


To outward appearances the quietest 
places on the European horizon were the 
twin craters of the voleano, Rome and 
Berlin. Mussolini had a double success to 
contemplate, the taking of Albania and 
the fact that his conquest did not provoke 
Chamberlain to denounce the Anglo-Ital- 
ian pact, which had been signed as a safe- 
guard against just such upsets of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. 

While the Nazi press continued to ac- 
cuse Britain of trying to provoke war by 
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Spring in Europe: With the threat of war hang- 
ing like a cloud over the Eastern Hemisphere, peaceful 
nations are on the qui vive. Above: a Saturday after- 
noon in Hyde Park, London, where Britons turned out 
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to see their anti-aircraft guns. Below: while the sowing 
of crops is left to the elders, peasant boys defend the 
frontiers: Dutch cyclists (left), French poilus (center), 
and Soviet border guards (right). 
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encircling Germany with a hostile coali- 
tion, the Fiihrer retired to his mountain 
retreat at Berchtesgaden. On Saturday he 
came down to meet Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop in Munich, and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s message reached him there. Marshal 
Hermann Goring was then in Rome with 
Mussolini, and from the time the Amer- 
ican message arrived both dictators were 
busy coordinating their reply. The Duce 
was credited with the idea that the 
best strategy would be to present counter- 
claims and with urging Hitler to as- 
semble the Reichstag for that purpose on 


Apr. 28. 


However, the calendar before that date 


contained one obvious danger spot. Hit- 
jer’s 50th birthday fell on Apr. 20—pos- 
sibly an appropriate date for settlement 
of the old quarrel with Poland over Dan- 


zig. When formulating the promise of aid 


against aggression three weeks ago, Britain 
urged Poland to negotiate this trouble- 
some question. But even after Col. Joseph 
Beck, the Foreign Minister, returned to 
Warsaw from London, he seemed still in 
no hurry to give in. 





Significance 


The British-forged chain of commit- 


ments to resist German or Italian aggres- 


sion clearly was incomplete without the 


Soviet link; yet doubts on both sides 
caused delay in filling the gap. On one 
was reluctance to issue the invitation. But 
on the other there also were many reasons 


why Stalin should not want to add the 
weight of the Red army to the tremendous 


forces already pledged to fight. 


One of the gravest of these was the 


weakness inherent in the alliances them- 
selves. Facing a desperate choice, every 
member from London to Athens still had 


a nostalgia for appeasement. Nor will this, 
state of mind be changed much by addi- 
tion of Turkey this week. Strategically 
Turkish adhesion is of the greatest value, 
since it insures safe passage through the 
Dardanelles. But Italy is camped on the 
Turkish doorstep with the heavily forti- 
fied Dodecanese Islands and Turkey, like 
all the other Balkan states, has strong 
economic ties with Germany. Hence it will 
not add much in the way of enthusiasm. 
Were it possible for the two dictators to 
sit tight and do nothing, the alliance 
facade probably would crumble within a 


few months. 


But Britain only plunged into the coali- 
tion in the first place after the invasion of 
Czecho-Slovakia convinced Chamberlain 
that the axis did not want to be appeased. 
And, once they faced a coalition, Hitler 
and Mussolini were under greater pressure 
than ever to risk some coup such as the 
taking of Albania or Danzig rather than 
display weakness. This was where the let- 
ter from Roosevelt had an effect. For it did 
at least throw a surprise element into a 
situation where even a delay of a few days 


might be of crucial importance. 








The Merry Widow 


In Biarritz last week Sefiora Margot 
Topete, widow of a Venezuelan general, 
turned up at a fashionable casino in a 
gown inscribed with the bejeweled 
words “Rome-Berlin-Tokyo.” As indignant 
French patrons ripped the inflammatory 
slogan off her dress, gendarmes had to be 
called to protect the sefiora from further 
rough handling. And, as a rebuke for this 
openly proclaimed adherence to the dicta- 
torial axis, authorities of the Sireté Na- 
tionale ordered her to leave France “with- 
out delay.” 





Spanish Puzzle 
Italians Still With Franco 
—and What’ll Be Next Move? 


Before naval and military moves by the 
axis powers and their Spanish ally had 
menaced Gibraltar, Britain got a friendly 
word from Generalissimo Franco. At Bur- 
gos, the day after the bullfighting season 
opened, Sir Maurice Drummond Peterson 
presented his credentials as British Am- 
bassador. In an exchange of pleasantries, 
the Spanish victor observed that Britain 
and Spain were “bound by ancient ties of 
friendship based on geographical consider- 
ations.” 

The other great European democracy 
was alarmed by “geographical considera- 
tions” (a new third frontier to defend). 
No back pattings marked France’s diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, only misgiv- 
ings on both sides. First, José Felix 
Lequerica, the Generalissimo’s Ambassa- 
dor, wanted to know why France had not 
kept its promise to hand over Spanish 
gold and war materials taken away by the 
fleeing republicans. Then Foreign Minister 
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Georges Bonnet asked Lequerica to ey. 
plain why Mussolini’s Black Shirt legions 
were lingering below the Pyrenees and to 
clarify persistent reports of troop move. 
ments in Spain and the fortification of 
Spanish Morocco and other points. 

Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, French 
Ambassador, went to Paris for special con. 
ferences with the French Cabinet anq 
General Staff. He returned to Burgos with 
a warning that if the Italians did not leaye 
Spain, France would keep the gold and 
war materials—including 61 new Ameri- 
can planes that arrived too late for the 
Spanish civil war. 

Burgos sought to allay French—and 
British—fears by recalling that | Allied 
troops remained in the war zone “several 
months” after the World War Armistice 
and by promising a final exodus of the 
Black Shirts after Franco’s Madrid “vie. 
tory march” on May 15. The same as. 
surance of withdrawal after the parade 
had been given to Britain by Italy. Never. 
theless, the Rome newspaper Lavoro Fas- 
cista predicted that a use for the legions 
still would be found in Spain. The paper 
said that Black Shirts “who have fought 
valiantly throughout the civil war” would 
continue to “collaborate with Spaniards in 
reconstruction and moral teaching of the 
lost masses.” 

Meanwhile, France started finding uses 
of its own for the refugees whom Franco 
has refused to readmit to Spain. Of the 
220,000 Spanish republican soldiers in 
French concentration camps, about 80,000 
asked to be sent home. However, only a 
few thousand actually have been repa- 
triated. Disappointed at the delay, many 
who originally wanted to join Franco now 
have changed their minds and are among 
the thousands of refugees volunteering for 
the French Foreign Legion. Last week 300 
passed the stiff examinations and were en- 
rolled for African service. 
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Reunion in Rome: Mussolini and Goering 
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Culver 


Old Bill is coming back 


The Better "Ole 


“Well, if you knows of a better ‘ole, 
go to it!” 

Old Bill’s cheery wartime philosophy, 
such as that advice to the fellow Tommy 
in the shell hole, made Britons laugh at a 
time when laughter came hard. Now, hav- 
ing done his bit in one war, the grizzled 
old veteran has again answered his coun- 
try’s call. Last week his creator, Bruce 
Bairnsfather, signed a contract to revive 
Old Bill and his bristling walrus mustache 
on recruiting posters for the Territorial 
Army. The reincarnation will show the 
gray hair that 21 years have added to 
veterans and will be depicted urging 
younger men to enlist. 


{Johnny Danvers, Yorkshire comedian 
who played Old Bill on the London stage, 
died Apr. 2 at 78. He had been crippled 
with arthritis for fourteen years. 

{ 





Dyke Defense 


Netherlands Ready To Release 
a Flood if Hitler Marches in 


On Apr. 11 the voice of Hendrik Colijn, 
once an army captain and now Premier of 
the Netherlands, rang out on a national 
broadcast: “Considering the rapidity of 
attack that characterizes modern warfare, 
our present military organization does not 
provide adequate safety during the period 
required for mobilization. The present 
measure is intended to bridge this gap . . . 
We must be fully prepared to mobilize 
our entire defense forces.” 

From Groningen to Maestricht every 
Hollander knew what the Premier meant. 
On the borders of the Netherlands—neu- 
tral since the Napoleonic wars—Germany 


was reported to have massed 350,000 
troops, including fast motorized divisions 
backed up by heavy concentrations of 
planes. 

The Hague’s reply had been to put all 
frontier troops on a war footing, notify 
40,000 reservists to be ready for service, 
mine all dykes preparatory to flooding the 
country, and also mine all bridges and 
highways. In addition, coastal forts were 
manned and harbors mined. Heavy Fok- 
ker bombers stood loaded and ready to 
take off at the Amsterdam airport, the 
edges of which were pockmarked with 
anti-aircraft machine-gun pits. 





Significance 

In 1914 the German General Staff’s 
famous Schlieffen Plan called for the con- 
centration of nearly all the Reich’s force 
in the west for an attack through Belgium. 
Its object was to outflank and smash the 
French Army. Most military observers 
now expect Germany to strike first in 
Eastern Europe. But the military prep- 
arations on the German side of the 
Netherlands frontier have looked ominous- 
ly like plans for a sudden blow on the 
western front, and what the Dutch fear 
most is such a surprise. 

Since powerful underground fortifica- 
tions backed up by the line of the Albert 
Canal have made Belgium’s frontier nearly 
impregnable, the attack would have to 
be made against the Netherlands’ longer 
and relatively unfortified border. Its pri- 
mary object would be to threaten Britain 
by turning the Dutch ports—only 100 
miles from Harwich—into naval, sub- 
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Frightened: the Netherlands 





marine, and air bases. Eventually, also, it 
might enable the Germans to outflank 
France’s Maginot Line by hitting south 
through Belgium, striking at that nation 
from the rear. 

The Netherlands Army of 40,000 regu- 
lars and 230,000 reserves is too weak to 
withstand such an attack. And its navy is 
mostly stationed in the Far East. But the 
Dutch count on two factors to save-them. 
First, if the blow did not come too un- 
expectedly—Colijn’s fear—they could blow 
up the dykes and flood the frontier dis- 
tricts. Second, they have promises of 
British support and hope to hold out 
long enough for an expeditionary force 
to arrive. 





A Jilt Revenged 


Father-in-Law Scorned by Zog 
Now Premier of Puppet Albania 


Ten years ago Shevket Bey Verlatzi, 
former Premier of Albania and its richest 
landowner, was a proud prospective father- 
in-law—his daughter Fatima was engaged 
to King Zog. But he and Zog disagreed 
over the marriage settlement, and the 
King, in need of money to replenish his 
empty coffers, looked elsewhere for a 
bride. Verlatzi crossed the Adriatic to 
Italy, swearing revenge on Zog. In 1935 
he tried a coup which Zog stymied. 

On Apr. 12 the once disappointed father, 
his name now Italianized to Verlaci, had 
his révenge. He became Premier of the 
puppet Albanian state five days after 
Italy’s Good Friday invasion, which drove 
Zog and his court into Greece. 

Italian planes flew hand-picked dele- 
gates from ten provinces to a National 
Assembly meeting in the little Parliament 
Building at Tirana, the capital. After 
choosing Verlaci the Assembly unanimous- 
ly voted to offer the Albanian crown to 
King Victor Emmanuel III in a “personal 
union” with Italy. It hailed the Duce as 
one who had “shown a capacity greater 
than Caesar or Hannibal,” and as the 
deliverer of Albania from Zog’s “yoke.” 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister, made a second flight to Tirana 
for the occasion. He was welcomed by a 
band playing a new Albanian national 
anthem (written by an Italian six months 
ago). 

On Sunday Verlaci and other Albanians 
—some in national costumes of white 
skirts, red vests and fezzes—formally off- 
ered the crown to the Italian King in a 
ten-minute ceremony at the Quirinal Pal- 
ace in Rome. The crown itself—a leather 
war helmet like those worn by the Vik- 
ings and topped with a goat’s head—is 
now in the Vienna Museum, part of the 
war loot from the Austro-Hungarian in- 
vasion of the Balkans. 

Meanwhile, the exiled Zog made plans 
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to take his entourage of 115 people on to 
either Egypt or Turkey as soon as Queen 
Geraldine is able to travel. The fourteen- 
hour flight from Tirana in an improvised 
ambulance two days after the birth of her 
son, Prince Skander, made the Queen so ill 
that she was taken to a hospital at Larissa, 
Greece. Later she was reported out of 
danger and the baby thriving. 





Palestine Terror 


Jewish Leader Sues for Truce; 
British Aim for It With Rifles 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, last week 
flew from Jerusalem to Cairo, where Arab 
delegates to the Palestine Conference re- 
sumed on Egyptian soil the discussions 


that ended in a deadlock at the London 


round table last month. Just as they had 
done at London, the Arabs refused to have 
anything to do with Weizmann or any 
other Jewish representative. The Zionist 
leader knew this in advance and at Cairo 
he appealed, not to the Arabs, but to the 
Government of young King Farouk. He 
asked Egyptian help to persuade the 
Arabs to agree to a temporary truce in the 
Holy Land, because of the critical Euro- 
pean situation. 

Weizmann’s appeal had no immediate 
result. Nevertheless, two days later the 
Arab campaign of terrorism and guerrilla 
warfare did suffer a serious blow. This 
was caused by the surrender of Arif Abdul 
Razik, one of the most active and danger- 
ous rebel chieftains. British troops, helped 
by Arab enemies of Razik, closed in on his 
stronghold, forcing the leader and sixteen 
followers over the Palestine-Syria frontier. 
They gave themselves up to the French 
at Fik and were promptly exiled to Pal- 
myra, in the heart of the French-controlled 
Syrian Desert. 

Only two weeks earlier, another Arab 
leader, Abdul Rahim Haj Mohammed, 
had been killed by the British near Na- 
blus. Last September, although fighting for 
a common cause, Razik and Rahim were 
rivals, both claiming the title of com- 
mander-in-chief of the Arab revolutionary 
forces in Palestine. Each tried to give 
orders to the other for a while, but they 
finally patched up their feud by carving 
up Palestine between them, Rahim taking 
the north and Razik the south. 

Rahim, before his death, had been recog- 
nized by the British as a genuine mu- 
jahidin (holy warrior). They looked on 
Razik, however, as only an illiterate ban- 
dit. He had served a prison term for high- 
way robbery and later was a land broker, 
selling to Jews. Last November he sent a 
letter to “Franklin Rosefelt, Cordil Hole, 
and Sinator Grant” threatening reprisals 
if the United States did not see “right and 
justice.” 





From Bertram D. Wolfe’s ‘Diego Rivera’ 
(Alfred A. Knopf) 


Trotsky in a Rivera mural 


Trotsky Tiff 


When Joseph Stalin banished his rival, 
Leon Trotsky, from the Soviet Union, 
Diego Rivera, revolutionary mural painter 
in far-away Mexico, broke with the Mos- 
cow-directed Communists of his country 
and joined the Trotskyist camp. Eight 
years later, when Norway wanted to get 
rid of Trotsky and no other country would 
have him, Rivera persuaded President 
Lazaro Cardenas to let the exile come to 
Mexico. 

Rivera’s half-German wife, Frieda Kah- 
lo, turned over her own house in Coyoacan, 
Mexico City suburb, to Trotsky and his 
retinue. Calle de Londres (London Street) 
127, always heavily guarded, became the 
brain center of Trotsky’s Fourth Inter- 
national, dedicated to world revolution 
and anti-Stalinism. The Riveras lived at 
near-by San Angel, and the gargantuan 
artist and gaunt bearded exile met fre- 
quently to discuss politics and art. Occa- 
sionally their temperaments—and opinions 
—clashed. 

Last week Trotsky got hold of a letter 
that Rivera had written to the French poet 
André Breton. In it he found personal 
allusions to himself which he took as slurs 
and also discovered that Rivera disagreed 
with his own idea that the function of the 
artist was not self-expression but service 
to the class revolution. He declared he 
would stay no longer under a roof pro- 
vided by the Riveras—and he insulted the 
muralist by sending him a check for 200 
pesos—about $40—as rent for Senora 
Rivera’s house. Then, setting about to find 
another house, he closed his side of the 
controversy: “I have no comment to 
make.” . 

The artist, blaming Trotsky’s “difficult” 
disposition, sent the check to a Marxist 
magazine. To Trotsky he dispatched his 
resignation from the Fourth International. 


Resurgent China 


Guerrillas Harass the Japanese 
After Trickling Through Lines 


Two months ago Chinese commanders 
at Chungking boasted that they would 
“trickle” 600,000 troops—one-third of 
China’s forces—through the Japanese lines 
to carry on guerrilla warfare. Last week 
news of their first successes trickled back 
to foreign correspondents in Peiping and 
Shanghai. 

At Kaifeng, on the Lunghai railway, 
where Yellow River floods halted the 
Japanese advance ten months ago, 2,000 
Chinese guerrillas suddenly attacked the 
walled city. At the same time the Chinese 
bodyguard of the Japanese puppet rulers 
rose and murdered four generals in To- 
kyo’s pay. All along the Lunghai line as 
far east as Suchow the “tricklers” tore up 
rails and raided isolated garrisons. 

Further north, in guerrilla-ridden Shansj 
Province, attacks completely stalled opera- 
tion on the Peiping-Puchow railway. Even 
in Inner Mongolia, which Tokyo had long 
considered “pacified,” a band of 3,000 
Chinese launched an attack on Paotow. 
And, at Tatung in North Shansi, guer- 
rillas flooded China’s biggest coal mines, 
which the Japanese have been operating. 

At the same time, individual Chinese 
guerrillas continued to pick off officials of 
Japanese puppet governments. In Shang- 
hai, Hsi Shi-tai, secretary to the Japanese- 
dominated Greater Shanghai police, called 
to consult International Settlement police. 
As he left he was assassinated. 

In Tientsin, Cheng Lien-shih, director 
of Tokyo’s Federal Reserve Bank, went to 
see the motion picture “Gunga Din.” He 
was shot and killed as the rattle of British 
musketry in the sound track drowned the 
crack of an assassin’s pistol. 

In Hankow, Chi Kuo-tsen, chief of the 
puppet government, reported to have his 
picture taken by an official Japanese 
photographer. Someone heaved a bomb 
through a window and wounded him. 





Significance 


The guerrilla campaign launched by 
Chiang Kai-shek has been aided by the 
European tension. This has caused Tokyo 
to transfer large numbers of troops to 
Manchukuo in anticipation of trouble 
with the Soviet, while the attitude of the 
United States, even preceding the recall 
of the fleet to the Pacific, makes Japan 
reluctant to become more deeply involved 
in China. 

China has also used the breathing spell 
to build up a war industry in the un- 
conquered west and to reorganize its 
army. Already a busy industrial district, 
including blast furnaces, steel mills, oil 
refineries, and munitions works, is grow- 
ing up in the hitherto backward country 
around Chungking. 

















‘Persephone, by Thomas Hart Benton and Peter Hurd’s ‘Boy From the Plains’ 


ART 


Native Scene Depicted 
With Gusto in Shows by Hurd, 
Benton, and Peirce 


Three colorful Americans—Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri, Waldo Peirce of 
Maine, and Peter Hurd of New Mexico— 
who now paint lusty outdoor scenes in 
their native regions almost exclusively, 
open one-man shows in New York within 
the week, 


‘| Fiery little Tom Benton has been in the 
midst of uproar almost ever since he was 
born on the fringe of the Ozarks 50 years 
ago. What his friend Thomas Craven calls 
“an inherited taste for low company” 
twice landed him in Missouri police courts 
in his youth, but the influence of his pol- 
itician-father, Col. M. E. Benton (and 
the fact he was a great-nephew of the il- 
lustrious Sen. Thomas Hart Benton), got 
him out of such jams. More brawls fol- 
lowed—in Left Bank cafés during his 
Paris student days; with critics and es- 


thetes of New York’s art world after the 
war; with fellow Missourians, who termed 
his murals for the State Capitol at Jef- 
ferson City “insulting” (Newsweek, Jan. 
23, 1937); and recently with St. Louis Art 


‘Museum officials, disturbed by the nude 


woman in his version of “Susannah and 
the Elders.” 

Another sensational nude is the high 
spot of Benton’s first New York show in 
seven years, a big retrospective exhibit 
which this week opens the elaborate new 
Fifth Avenue galleries of the Associated 
American Artists.* In “Persephone” 
priced at $12,000—an aged farmer leers at 
the naked goddess, luxuriating under a 
tree. With Benton, the rape of classic 
legend becomes greedy farmers’ abuse of 
America’s rich natural resources. Seven- 
teen drawings, fourteen lithographs, and 
thirty-eight paintings trace Benton’s 
artistic growth from the pseudo-Impres- 
sionism of his Paris days down to date. 
The fourteen new pictures, including some 
surprising still lifes, show he is painting 
the texture of skin, cloth, and other de- 


*Of which the nation’s stormy petrel of paint- 
ing was a co-founder. 


tail with much greater care than ever 
before. 


4] At 54 Waldo Peirce is a burly, bearded 
giant who paints as he lives—with care- 
less Rabelaisian gusto. In summertime the 
Bangor-born artist makes sketches of his 
favorite subjects—his friends and family 
—as they drink, swim, dig for clams, and 
enjoy life on the estuaries of the Penobscot 
River in Waldo County, Maine. In winter 
he paints oils, sixteen of which appear in 
the show which opens this week at the 
Midtown Galleries. They are mostly 
Maine seascapes with figures—informal 
portraits of Peirce himself, of his artist- 
wife, Alzira, and their three children: 
Anna, 4, and Mike and Bill, 8, “the ter- 
rible twins.” 

Harvard-bred author of much unprint- 
able poetry, Peirce mumbles furious epi- 
thets in his beard at those who say he’s 
not a “serious” artist because he paints 
with evident relish. 


{ The 22 egg tempera paintings by Peter 
Hurd which went on view last week in 
New York are like a strong gust of New 
Mexico air sweeping through Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Sullivan’s antique-littered gallery, 
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team, a group of cowhands who call 
themselves “Los Mendigos” (beggars), 
and whose main rival is the team at the 
New Mexico Military Institute in Roswell, 
where Hurd’s close friend, the novelist 
Paul Horgan, is a faculty member. Or he 
may explain that his portrait of a “Boy 
From the Plains” is the tenant’s son on 
his San Patricio ranch—“dumbest kid I 
ever saw.” But mostly the blond, 35-year- 
old artist talks about and paints the play 
of light and shadow on the New Mexico 
hills. 





General Pershing’s Train 
One of the first sounds Gen. John J. 


Pershing can remember is the thunder of 
fast Hannibal & St. Joe trains speeding 
past his native Laclede, Mo. The old Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph, for which Pershing’s 
father worked as a section foreman, is 
now part of the Burlington Line, which 
last week launched its ninth Zephyr train 
—and named it for the wartime com- 
mander of the A.E.F. This week Miss May 
Pershing, the General’s sister, will crack a 
bottle of champagne across the nose of 
the new streamliner at the formal chris- 
tening in St. Louis. 

The Pershing was designed by Paul 
Cret, 63-year-old French-born architect 
who planned the Pan American Building, 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, and the 
Federal Reserve Building in Washington, 
along with a group of high-speed trains 
built by the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co. for the Burlington, Santa Fe, 
Reading, and Rock Island railroads. Its 
mechanical features include General Elec- 
tric fluorescent lighting, individual Budd- 
built heating, lighting, and air-condition- 
ing plants for each car, Westinghouse 
Sterilamps to make the air germproof, 
and a new brake which eliminates the 
traditional brake “shoe” applied to the 
tread of the wheel. Borrowing a prin- 
ciple from the auto industry, the train 
brakes with disks mounted inside the 
wheels. (In a test last week near Sand- 
wich, IIl., the Pershing slowed down from 
100 miles an hour on a slippery track to 
a dead stop in 46 seconds and 3,157 feet— 
half the usual distance—without disturb- 
ing glasses on the tables inside.) 

The new train, which goes into regular 
service between St. Louis and Kansas City 
Apr. 30, carries an artistic innovation—a 
portrait of Pershing on stainless steel by 
Buell Mullen, Chicago painter and wife of 
a Lake Forest contractor. Mrs. Mullen 
always leaves the metal backgrounds of 
her pictures unpainted: the polished steel 
gives the portraits a third dimension— 
mirrorlike depth. 





especially when Pete clumps around ex- 
plaining them to visitors. A Roswell sheep 
rancher’s son who left West Point after 
two years to study art under the illustrator 
N. C. Wyeth, Pete jokes about his polo 
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Curtis String Quartet: the members like bridge, too 





MUSIC 


Tenth Year of Touring Marked 
by the Curtis String Quartet 





For fifteen years the Curtis Institute of 
Music, founded by Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok in 1924, has been a landmark on the 
map of musical America. Its faculty, cur- 
riculum, and graduates enjoy prestige 
vying with that of any musical conserva- 
tory, here or in Europe. Its home on 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, adds 
architectural distinction to the scholarly 
labors, creative and interpretative, housed 
within it. To all this it adds another 
feature, a special ambassador to the world 
and the nation: the Curtis String Quartet, 
composed of young institute graduates. 

This quartet—which has made several 
European tours and in 1935 stuck a feather 
in its cap as American musical representa- 
tive at the Silver Jubilee of King George V 





A steel portrait of Pershing 
adorns Zephyr named for him 


—is now topping its musical history with 
an anniversary, its tenth year of touring 
America. And this week the quartet is 
topping that gala tour with a performance 
at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
having been invited to represent con- 
temporary American chamber music at the 
college’s thirteen-day musical festival. 

Great string quartets of the past 
(Joachim, Kneisel, Flonzaley) and out- 
standing quartets of the present (Kolisch, 
Budapest, Stradivarius, Pro Arte, Perolé, 
Coolidge) have been formed mostly of 
foreign-born fiddlers. The Curtis ensemble 
breaks with that tradition. Three of its 
members are native Americans; the fourth 
received much of his training here; and 
this week’s concert features the composi- 
tions of three other Americans: Samuel 
Barber, Walter Piston, and Aaron Copland. 
While running up its own anniversary 
banner, the quartet thus waves the na- 
tional ensign. 

The emphatic Americanism of the Curtis 
Quartet, however, is by no means its chief 
point of distinction. In several respects the 
group is unique in quartet history. Not 
only are its members all graduates of the 
same institute: all are in their early 30s; 
all are married; all own their own homes 
of identical design; and all live on the same 
block in Upper Darby, just outside Phila- 
delphia. 

The instruments the four young men 
play are also noteworthy. The two Stradi- 
varius violins, the Amati viola, and the 
Montagnana ’cello—a superb ensemble 
valued at $150,000—were brought together 
by Mrs. Bok, the quartet’s patroness, after 
long search for perfectly balanced tone 
quality. Each instrument has a romantic 
history. That of the first violin, a 1694 
Strad, is of exceptional interest because 
for 40 years the instrument was played by 
Halir, a member of the far-famed Joachim 
Quartet. The viola, a large-size Amati, has 
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only one known duplicate in the world 
today. 

On the personal side the quartet is made 
up of Jascha Brodsky, first violinist, born 
in Russia; Max Aronoff, violist, born in 
New York but taken to Philadelphia as 
a baby, and Charles Jaffee, second violinist, 
and Orlando Cole, ’cellist, both natives of 
Philadelphia. Aronoff, incidentally, enjoys 
the distinction of being the first pupil to 
enter the Curtis Institute. On opening day 
he turned up at 9 a.m. and promptly 
matriculated. 

Having traveled together some 150,000 
miles, the musicians have learned many a 
trick in getting along together—including 
the lighting of four cigarettes from one 
match. Four is the ideal number, they have 
found, for nearly everything: bridge, golf, 
tennis, and table tennis. And to them, 
string-quartet playing is not only an oc- 
cupation and a pleasure but a philosophy: 
it submerges individual differences, and it 
guarantees that the players will pull to- 
gether: “If Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and 
Roosevelt were to form a string quartet, 
the peace of the world would be assured.” 





RECORD WEEK 


BraumMs—Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. (Felix Weingartner and London 
Philharmonic. Two 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords, $3.25.) Enthralled by the variation 
form, Brahms produced some of his great- 
est piano works within that pattern. The 
present work is his only example for sym- 
phonic orchestra. Curiously, the theme is 
not definitely known to be Haydn’s be- 
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cause it appears merely as an otherwise 
unidentified “St. Antoni Chorale” in a 
Haydn “divertimento.” 


Hanvet—Concerti Grossi, Nos. 10, 11, 
12. (Boyd Neel String Orchestra, Arnold 
Goldsbrough at harpsichord. Six 12-inch 
imported Decca records, $12.) At 54, with 
“The Messiah” still to come but with a 
dozen oratorios and 40 operas behind him, 
Handel went on a colossal creative spree 
in the instrumental field: within 31 days 
in 1739 he turned out a full dozen “grand 
concertos” for strings and clavicembalo 
(harpsichord). Nine of them were issued 
some time ago by Decca in England; 
these last three thus complete the series. 


Hinpemitax—Viola Sonata. (William 
Primrose, Jesis Maria Sanroma at piano. 
Two 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$4.50.) This is significant as the first 
recording of an early work (1922) by the 
most arresting and prolific figure among 
German modernists. The composer’s “St. 


Francis” ballet was given its American- 


premiére in New York last fall by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and next 
Sunday, at an all-Hindemith concert in 
Town Hall, New York, a new viola sonata 
will have its world premiére, giving this 
contrasting release peculiar timeliness. 
Primrose is solo violist of the NBC-Tos- 
canini orchestra. - 


LorerrLer—Music for Four Stringed 
Instruments. (Coolidge Quartet. Three 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $6.50.) A 
first recording of one of the relatively few 
chamber works by the late Alsatian-Amer- 
ican whose fastidious compositions have 
been badly neglected by phonograph com- 


panies. It was Loeffler, incidentally, who 
furnished a composition for the opening 
of the Coolidge concerts at the Library of 
Congress in 1925. 





SCIENCE 





Buckwheat Found a Factor 
in Light Sensitivity of Skin; 
Chlorophyll Part of Riddle 


An albino guinea pig squatted in bright 
sunlight and shook its head restlessly. 
Then it scratched its ears. As the sun’s 
rays continued falling on the animal, it 
began dashing about its cage and leaping 
high into the air. Still exposed to the sun- 
light, the guinea pig developed blisters 
and sores, growing weaker and weaker. 
In a few hours it died. 

The animal was one of about 25 guinea 
pigs that had been made photosensitive— 
abnormally susceptible to light. Its past 
history differed from that of ordinary 
guinea pigs in one respect only—under the 
careful eye of Dr. Ondess L. Inman, di- 
rector of the C. F. Kettering Foundation 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
it had received a ten-day diet containing 
freshly ground buckwheat. For more than 
100 years scientists have known buck- 
wheat could make animal tissues super- 
sensitive to sunlight, and last week at a 
meeting of the Ohio Academy of Science 
Dr. Inman told of his guinea-pig experi- 
ments and their possible implications for 
man. 

Just why the grain should cause photo- 
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Whale Radio: When old-time harpooners turned from a kill to pursue 
a live whale, they stuck a flag in their catch to mark its location. Many 
were lost. Recent production in Germany of a watertight automatic wire- 
less transmitter to be, slung on the flagpole—it sends automatic signals 24 
hours—has made the locating problem easy. 
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sensitivity isn’t yet known, but the Anti- 
och biologist believed he was well on the 
way to solving the puzzle. Chlorophyll is 
the substance that makes plants green. 
Chemically it is closely related to human 
blood, and without it a plant could not 
utilize the sun’s energy to live. By chemi- 
cally analyzing the chlorophyll in buck- 
wheat, Dr. Inman isolated various ma- 
terials that react strongly to light and 
may produce serious upsets in sun-ex- 
posed guinea pigs, hogs, and other animals. 

Furthermore, there is no specific cure 
for this form of photosensitivity, and if 
Dr. Inman’s research results in a remedy 
it will have wide and rapid application. 
Among the other plants that can make 
sun-kissed animals develop severe rashes 
and other symptoms is a small weed with 
yellow flowers called St. John’s wort or 
klamanth weed, which grows throughout 
the world and is spreading over large 
sheep- and cattle-grazing areas in Califor- 
nia and other Western states. At present 
some ranchers in Australia and California 
are raising black sheep, because for some 
as yet unexplained reason the weed affects 
only unpigmented tissues. Other farmers 
are grazing their stock at night, meanwhile 
trying to eradicate St. John’s wort by 
spraying with sodium chlorate and other 
chemicals. 

All this leads Dr. Inman up to human 
sensitivity. In the course of his research he 
is interested in determining the effects on 
man of that favorite breakfast dish, buck- 
wheat cakes, and he theorizes that light 
susceptibility may be responsible for a va- 
riety of conditions in human beings. “Such 
afflictions as eczema, pellagra . . . and lead 
poisoning have been suspected of being 
types of photosensitization. Also many of 
the symptoms which we now call allergies 
[such as rashes from eggs, milk, straw- 
berries] may be light reactions . . . It can 
be seen that the results of a study of any 
type of photosensitization may have a 
wide application.” 





Finger-Counting Robot 


Ever since the invention of the radio tube 
and the photoelectric cell, the robot has 
been a favorite toy of gadgeteers. Many of 
the mechanical men have been able to 
walk, talk (via a phonograph record), lift 
their arms at a command, and smoke pipes, 
but the search for bigger and better 
Frankensteins has gone forward. 

Last week, as the final of 900 parts was 
fastened into place at the Mansfield, Ohio, 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., the newest of the me- 
chanical-men crop made his bow. Named 
Elektro, he works by a series of complicated 
electrical relays and an “electric eye.” He 
weighs 260 pounds, has an aluminum skin, 
and looks like a streamlined model of a 
man from Mars. But he’s quite harmless 
and can do several tricks no robot has 
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ever done before. The 7-foot chunk of 
hardware counts up to 10 on his fingers, 
smokes cigarettes, calls out “red” and 
“green” when those colors are flashed be- 
fore his eyes, and flexes his knees as he 
walks. 

Elektro even showed human contrariness 
on one occasion, refusing to stop walking 
backward at the command of his inventor, 
J. M. Barnett, who had to throw off a 
switch to stop the mutiny. A little work on 
his mechanical innards brought the metallic 
giant out of that, and he was made per- 
fectly docile for his public performances 
in the Westinghouse exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. 





Synthesized Sex Hormones 


A woman’s soft voice, lack of beard, and 
other so-called secondary sexual character- 
istics are in some way connected with 
female sex hormones, body-changing sub- 
stances sent into the tissues by the ovaries. 
Chemically these secretions belong to a 
group known as sterols, which also include 
Vitamin D, male sex hormones, and certain 
cancer-producing materials. Doctors often 
use them to adjust menstrual disorders and 
other female complaints. 

Estrone, one of the most important 
female sex hormones for medical purposes, 
may be obtained from mares or, on a 
smaller scale, from a wide range of sub- 
stances including coal, petroleum, and 


palm-nut oil. But it wasn’t until last week 
that estrone was made entirely in the 
laboratory, and not from plant or animal 
sources. Drs. W. E. Bachmann, Wayne 
Cole, and A. L. Wilds of the University of 
Michigan, did the trick, and how they did 


=. 
it is told in the April issue of the Journg) 
of the American Chemical Society. 

The Michigan chemists started with 
1-naphthylamine-6-sulfonic acid (Cleye’; 
acid, for short) , a pasty white solid used jy, 
dyeing cloth. Then they went through , 
complicated eleven-step synthesis, building 
a series of materials. After stage No, }] 
they found themselves with equilenin, the 
female sex hormone of mares. In one More 
step they turned that into a human 
hormone, winding up with estrone in the 
form of a colorless crystalline solid. 

If this method of making the female sex 
factor is developed for commercial use, jt 
will relieve both doctors and chemists of 
their dependence upon natural sources for 
the hormone and may result in a cheaper 
product. Furthermore, since the male sex 
hormones differ from the female variety 
only by the positions of a few atoms, the 
Michigan process may lead to a new method 
for synthesizing the chemicals that play a 
role in giving men the chief secondary 
characteristics of their sex: beards and 
deep voices. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Little Johnny’s bad teeth may be caused 
by the scolding of parents who insist that 
he eat his spinach, according to a report 
by Dr. William I. L. McGonigle at a New 
York conference on child dentistry. “Emo- 
tional upset changes the saliva from alka- 
line to acid within a few minutes,” ex- 
plained the dentist. “If children are 
nagged while they eat . . . the following 
change in the saliva will cause decay of 
their teeth.” 


{ Most publicized of the hundreds of 
chemicals that have been built using sul- 


Westinghouse photos 


Elektro, the cigarette-smoking robot who will star at the N.Y. Far 
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fanilamide is sulfapyridine, medicine’s top- 
ranking pneumonia-germ killer. The value 
of the new chemical was shown this month 
when Dr. Perrin H. Long of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital estimated that wide- 
spread use of sulfapyridine would reduce 
the annual number of pneumonia deaths 
in the United States from 100,000 to 
40,000 persons. The estimate was based 
on records of 70 Johns Hopkins pneu- 
monia patients who received doses of the 
lifesaving drug. Only three died. 





RADIO 





Swing’s Story on the Air: 
WPA Unit to Trace Rise 


of America’s Hot Music 


Three years ago the first American 
broadcast of its kind was presented over 
station WMCA, New York, and the Inter- 
city Network. It was a cycle of sixteen 
Shakespearean plays produced by the 
Federal Radio Theater. Since that time 
this ambitious WPA unit, a department 
of the Federal Theater, has gone on from 
Shakespeare to many another pioneering 
radio series, dramatic and educational. 

Last Sunday the Federal Radio Theater 
opened its latest: a thirteen-week series, 
the most ambitious ever attempted, in 
which the history of swing will be pro- 
jected musically and dramatically from its 
origins 40 years ago down to the present. 
Entitled “The Story of Swing” and pro- 
duced at WMCA, chapters will be piped 
every Sunday afternoon to Intercity sta- 
tions in Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, 
Del., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D.C., 
Providence, R.I., Boston and Lawrence, 
Mass., and Lancaster and York, Pa. The 
series will end July 9. 

From the cradle days of ragtime and 
jazz in New Orleans, up through the 
Chicago era and the Harlem epoch, then 
right on to the madness of today’s jitter- 
bugs and boogie-woogies—this is the nar- 
rative that the WPA players will present. 
Louis Armstrong, Gene Krupa, Bix Beid- 
erbecke, the Dorsey brothers, Duke Elling- 
ton, Benny Goodman—these are some of 
the outstanding personalities whose lives 
and contributions to swing will be drama- 
tized. 

The dramatization will not be in words 
alone. With the old-time jazz trombonist 
Dave Morton serving as narrator, the pro- 
gram will carry a musical undertone—its 
own hot breath of tonal drama. Records 
of jazz tunes from the past will blare 
memories of the hip-flask era and the 
speakeasy. The rise of the “blues,” the 
later upgush of “sweet” bands such as 
Guy Lombardo’s, and the cyclonic down- 
pour of swing in its latest and stormiest 
manifestations—all these pieces of the 
picture, presented by live talent and 











WPA radio actors will swing it 


records, will fit themselves together in the 
biggest panorama of its kind on the air. 

The new venture is expected to be but 
one more triumph for an agency already 
swimming in them. Designed to give out- 
of-work actors employment, the Federal 
Radio Theater has repeatedly lost its tal- 
ent to private industry. Though it will not 
—and cannot—pay for time on the air, it 
has been handed several millions of dol- 
lars of free time—not by small stations 
but by national networks. Such broadcast 
series as “Epic of America” and “Men 
Against Death” have caught nationwide 
attention. They have proved so popular, 
in fact, that both series are to be re- 
leased as recordings during the Federal 
Theater Project’s spring festival. 

While “The Story of Swing” is in many 
ways the most novel of the Federal Radio 
Theater’s new programs, it is but one 
feature among sixteen spring and summer 
series announced last week by this govern- 
ment agency. Twelve of these series will be 
contributions to Americana. Among them 
are “Women in the Making of America,” 
scheduled for a premiére in May, “Great 
American Doctors,” “Thanks, America,” 
and “The Story of the American Business- 


man.” 


{| The Federal Theater’s “Swing Mikado,” 
which has been stampeding theater audi- 
ences in Chicago and New York, will 
swing into private industry on May Il, 
with the troupe carrying on under the 
management of Bernard Ulrich, a Chicago 
producer. 
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SPORTS 


Jocks’ Duel: Meade Lead 
Dwindles as 17-Year-Old Oros 
Burns up Track at Bowie 

In Don Meade’s heyday he booted home 


sO many winners a popular hunch was: 
“When in doubt, play Meade.” Though 
Meade was ruled off Florida turf three 
years ago, charged with betting against 
horses he rode, his admirers thirsted for 
his return. This winter, with his pardon 
in Florida, the “play Meade” tip was out 
again. Usually it worked wonders, for Don 
moved to the front as the most frequently 
victorious rider at Florida tracks. 

Reinstated in New York State by the 
Jockey Club, Meade last week started his 
Northern comeback with the usual betting 
support. At the opening of the Jamaica 
track, players emptied their pockets on 
him. He lost every race and they went 
home broke. 





Meanwhile, a new 17-year-old jockey, 
Johnny Oros, has recently taken a com- 
fortable lead over Meade as the No. 1 
rider of the year. Meade’s winners last 
week end totaled 91, whereas Oros turned 
in his 106th winner at Bowie, Md. 

Son of an Aurora, Ill., grocer who 
trains horses and a mother who owns 
them (both parents of Rumanian de- 
scent), Oros won his first race last May 
12. During high-school days he longed to 
become one of J. Edgar Hoover’s G-men, 
but when he never grew beyond 5 feet and 
106 pounds, he decided to try jockeying. 

As bashful and unspoiled as Meade is 
worldly wise, Oros claims no special trick 
formula for victory: “I don’t whisper 
sweet words into the horse’s ear. I just sit 
up there and hang on.” 

He sits up there for the usual fee of $10 
a race. If he wins, he collects $25 extra 
plus 10 per cent of the stake. At his pres- 
ent rate he expects to earn $20,000 be- 
fore the year ends. Mostly, the black- 
haired young knight rides the horses of 
Louis Matyas Jr., but several other own- 
ers are after his contract, including Mrs. 


E. Graham Lewis (Elizabeth Arden). 





For Mr. Ripley 


With a gale blowing behind him, George 
Cardwell conquered the 425-yard ninth 
hole of the Hillcrest golf course, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., in one stroke—and claimed 
the longest ace in golf history. His drive 
carried 325 yards over a level fairway, 
landed on a downward slope, and rolled 
100 yards into the cup. 


{ Two golfing brothers, E. B. and C. C. 
Vaughan, both holed out aces on the 178- 
yard fourth hole at Wimborne, England. 


{ At the invitation bridge staged by the 
Berkeley Country Club, in Berkeley, 
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Calif., play suddenly stopped and eyes 
suddenly popped. Mrs. J. S. Cassidy held 
thirteen clubs; Mrs. N. P. Goelzer, thir- 
teen diamonds; Mrs. G. C. Johnson, thir- 
teen hearts; Mrs. Sam H. Hardin, thirteen 
spades—a distribution which mathemati- 
cians say can occur only once in 2,500,000,- 
000 ,000,000,000,000,900,000 deals! After the 
excitement subsided, Mrs. Hardin went 
happily to town with seven spades. 


{| During a bridge game in Columbia, Mo., 
J. W. C. Anderson, University of Missouri 
faculty member, picked up a hand and 
found thirteen hearts. He was so thrilled 
he bid seven no trump without thinking 
—and his thirteen hearts were worthless, 
for, of course, no one else had any of the 
suit to lead him. 





Iannicelli, the Champion 


Once a year only, Harry Wolf, peer of 
all amateur squash-tennis players for a 
decade, takes a beating. It comes when he 
enters the world’s open championship 
against the professionals. At the Shelton 
Hotel, New York City, Wolf was routed 
last week by Tom Iannicelli, wiry pro of 
the Shor. Hills Club, New Jersey, 15-8, 
15-6, 15-5. 

Two nights later after 90 minutes of 
sizzling rallies, Iannicelli won his fifth con- 
secutive open title from Rowland Dufton, 
Wolf’s teacher. With the score in Iannicel- 
li’s favor 15-4, 15-11, 9-15, 14-15, Dufton 
was suddenly stricken with a charley horse 
in his right leg below the knee and forced 
to default. 





The Bruising Bruins 


Most unbiased hockey fans concede that 
the Boston Bruins are the class of the ice, 
year in and year out, but they have bad 
luck in the Stanley Cup playoffs follow- 
ing the regular season. With rare excep- 
tions since Charles Francis Adams or- 
ganized the Bruins in 1924, the team 
finished the season leading the league or 
in second place, but only once—in 1929— 
did it succeed in winning hockey’s suprem- 
acy emblem, the Stanley Cup. In other 
years some rival—four times it was the 
Toronto Maple Leafs in the first round— 
upset the Bruins in the playoff. 

Last week, as firecrackers popped, cow- 
bells clanked, and a crowd of 16,891 
yelped hysterically in Boston Garden, suc- 
cess struck for the Bruins a second time. 
President Frank Calder of the National 
Hockey League skidded from his rinkside 
seat out to mid-ice and awarded to Capt. 
Cooney Weiland the 1939 world’s cham- 
pionship trophy. The Bruins, who led the 
National Hockey League at the conclusion 
of the regular schedule, had just hurdled 
their old obstacle, Toronto, in the Stanley 
Cup finale, four games to one. 

(Continued on Page 32 
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The University of California’s 
eight-oared crew swept to victory by 
six lengths over the University of Wash- 
ington last week on the Oakland Estu- 
ary—and California’s dream of a third 
Olympic navy, a third world’s cham- 
pionship, became a full shade rosier. 

For Californians, this seagoing tri- 
umph had an importance little short of 
Drake’s feat off Plymouth Hoe and 
Nelson’s handy win at Trafalgar. The 
California-Washington regatta is the 
major regatta of the West Coast, and 
for more than fifteen years now the 
West Coast has produced America’s 
greatest eight-oared boats and _ boat- 
loads. 

There were two points about their 
success that made the Golden Bears 
doubly jubilant. In the first place, next 
year is Olympic year, and the Bears 
have come up with a great crew, as 
usual, at the right and strategic time. 
In the second place, they have broken 
Washington’s six-year sway on the 
Western waters. 

That’s a good trick. Washington is 
the mother temple of modern rowing. 
It’s there that George Pocock, the 
master boatwright, builds his shells. It’s 
there that Al Ulbrickson, who stroked 
a winning Washington crew off Pough- 
keepsie in 1926, developed the new and 
formidable rowing technique that made 
his crews the strongest in the country. 

So California jingoes were thoroughly 
satisfied on Apr. 15 last when Ulbrick- 
son, in his launch on the estuary, said 
of the winning crew: “That’s as good 
as any I’ve seen in a long time.” 

By all accounts, it must be. But 
Ulbrickson has a card up his sleeve, 
and it’s just possible that, if his own 
crew fails to turn California’s course 
from Finland in 1940, another crew— 
Washington-trained, Washington-styled, 
in a Washington boat—will succeed. 

Washington rowing, like Rockne foot- 
ball, has sent its missionaries far afield. 
In the same boat that Ulbrickson 
stroked on the Hudson in 1926, Tom 
Bolles pulled a rugged oar. When UI- 
brickson became varsity coach at Wash- 
ington, Bolles became his freshman 
coach, and Washington’s freshmen, over 
the years, were fully as successful as 
Washington’s varsities. 

Late in 1936 Bolles left the home 
boathouse to try his hand at a major 
coaching job 3,000 miles away—the best 
coaching job in the country, perhaps, 





Revenge and Counterrevenge 


by JOHN LARDNER 


for Harvard had the biggest of college 


navies. 


At the same time, Harvard was un- 
happy, which was why she sent for 
Bolles. Her crews beat Yale from time 
to time in the lung-killing 4-mile race 
on the Thames River off New London, 
Conn., but, in pointing for this distance 
test, they hurt their chance of winning 
sprint races with other colleges. In fact, 


they lost nearly all of these. 


Bolles studied the situation through 
his spectacles, and said: “A crew: that 
can win a long race ought to be able 
to win the short ones, too.” His crews 
promptly proceeded to do so. In 1937 
Harvard lost only one sprint race, to 
Navy, by half a boat’s length, and 
whipped Yale on the Thames. Last 
year her squadron swept the Eastern 
rivers clean, except for the Hudson, 
where, for historical and cockeyed rea- 
sons, Harvard never rows. She did, 
however, beat Navy at a shorter dis- 
tance, and when Navy went on to de- 
feat California and Washington at 
Poughkeepsie at 4 miles—and Harvard 
swamped Yale on the Thames at the 
same distance—there were old rowing 
salts who guessed that Bolles’ boat was 
by two or three lengths the best in the 


country. 


Perhaps it still is, though it lost a 
great stroke this year in James F, 
(Spike) Chace. At any rate, the Olym- 
pic dream glows as warmly at Harvard 
as it does at California, and the issue 
for 1940 seems to lie between the two 
of them. Champions of the Far West, 
California still has to win at Pough- 
keepsie this year and next year. Har- 
vard must beat tough Eastern crews like 
Navy and Columbia and keep Yale in 
submission for two years. The betting 
is that both will come through. 

In working his spells on the Charles 
River, Bolles has shortened the rigging 
on his boats by about an inch, from 
keel to outrigger, and introduced a 
slightly shorter, more vertical stroke, 
the break and recovery coming with 
the end of the leg drive. Such hocus- 
pocus probably means as little to the 
general public as it does to this depart- 
ment, which pulled a nonchalant but 
illiterate oar in a freshman barge some 


years ago. 


Translated, it means that the spirit 
of Washington rowing is cruising East- 
ern waters today, scheming to avenge 


the disaster of Oakland. 
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It’s the Oar-Pulling Season Again 


Conditioning begins so early 
that ice often jams the tanks 


The coach looks them over 


The varsity totes its boat to the river 


First Regattas: The prows of 
knifelike shells—each with eight 
youths and a megaphoned coxswain 
shouting instructions—last week 
glided from boathouses and lined 
up in midstream. The 1939 rowing 
season was under way. While Cali- 
fornia’s Bears left Washington be- 
hind at Oakland, Calif. (see oppo- 
site page), Columbia finished four 
shell-lengths ahead of Rutgers and 
seven lengths ahead of Manhattan 
on the Harlem River, New York. 
In preparation for these regattas 
each crew spent at least two months 
of body-conditioning workouts 
shown here by Columbia oarsmen, 
who expect one of their best seasons 
in years. 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
Oarsman’s perch 
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Wide World 


World’s ice champions: the Boston Bruins 


(Continued from Page 30) 

This year’s edition of the bruising 
Bruins was an all-star group, but three 
players stood out particularly. Frank 
Brimsek, in his first year as net guardian, 
and Roy Conacher, debuting as a major- 
league forward, both were the best in 
their lines; and the bald 34-year-old Eddie 
Shore was as nimble and rough as ever. 
“The best hockey team I’ve seen in 37 
years,” was the lofty evaluation of the 
Bruins by their manager, Art Ross. 
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Fan Magazines Keeping Step 
With Candid Camera Craze 


With volleys of shutter clicks echoing 
across the nation and countless thousands 
of Americans carrying cameras slung round 
their necks, photography for fun has defi- 
nitely arrived. No two experts agree on 
why the hobby spread from a handful of 
old-time addicts in 1933 to the public at 
large — which now operates 18,000,000 
cameras. But faster films made old-type 
cameras do new tricks, and at the same 
time the German firm of E. Leitz brought 
the first practical miniature camera to high 
perfection. John Public went camera-crazy. 

But John Public found the expensive 
German camera required more than a 
dub’s knowledge. The old formula—that of 
pointing an ordinary camera at the sub- 
ject, snapping the shutter, and taking the 
result to the drugstore—was out. Now, he 
had numerous delicate interrelated adjust- 
ments to make before taking a picture, and 
the results were unhappy in many cases. 


Thus the floundering dub’s cry was for 
information—and where to get it? Maga- 
zines such as American Photography and 
Camera Craft—founded in 1870 and 1900 
respectively—were edited for professionals 
and highly advanced amateurs. Further- 
more, their distribution was largely limited 
to camera stores. In May 1937 Bernard 
G. Davis and William B. Ziff of Chicago 
came to the beginner’s rescue with Pop- 
ular Photography. Primer-like articles on 
photographic fundamentals frankly aimed 
at the novice made the medium-sized 
monthly something entirely new. Promis- 
ing advertisers a press run of merely 100,- 
000, Ziff and Davis assembled fifteen pages 
of ads at $350 a page and put the 25-cent 
magazine on the newsstands with a fervent 
prayer. To their astonishment, it sold so 
fast that they had to run off 80,000 more 
copies to meet demand. 

Thus Popular Photography became the 
bellwether of a prosperous field and an out- 
standing magazine success. The current is- 
sue of 180 pages carries 56 pages of adver- 
tising at $350 to $1,000. Circulation hangs 
around 140,000. 

Since the start of Popular Photography, 
many other fun-in-photography publica- 
tions have sprouted and flourished. But 
next week the field: really arrives: Photo 
Review, its first digest magazine, hits the 
nation’s newsstands. Edited by Margaret 
G. Kenney, professional photographer, arid 
backed by North American Photo Publi- 
cations, Inc., New York, it will consist 
mainly of.reprints from magazines and 
books on photography, with illustrations 
on coated stock. The initial issue will have 
some 112 pages and a press run of 75,000. 
Price: 25 cents. 

Among flourishing publications Photo 


nee 





Review will find already in the field is 
Minicam Magazine, edited by Will Lane 
professional photographer, and published 
by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Aaron Mathieu, Minj- 
cam’s business manager, fathered the mag- 
azine in September 1937, priced it at 95 
cents, put it on 28,000 newsstands, and saw 
its first three issues sell out at 100,000, 
Minicam’s present circulation is 132,099. 
advertising has risen from eight pages jn 
the first issue to 38 at $300 per page in the 
current number. 

Another strong contender is T. J. Ma. 
loney’s big, slick U.S. Camera Bimonthly, 
Outgrowth of U.S. Camera Annual—a 
huge book of the outstanding prints of the 
year—it began last fall as a quarterly and 
success was immediate. With the second 
issue U.S. Camera Quarterly became bi- 
monthly; its initial seventeen pages of ad- 
vertising jumped to 27 in the third issue, 
and rates have risen from $250 to $300 a 
page, with a circulation increase from 95, 
000 to 40,000 at 50 cents a copy. 

Along with the boom in photography 
publications is an amazing jump in the 
American camera business. Eastman Ko- 
dak, for example, did a near-record gross 
business of $132,766,452 in the recession 
year of 1938 (Newsweek, Mar. 20) . Sup- 
plying films, papers, and chemicals for an 
estimated half billion pictures a year has 
formed the backbone of these revenue in- 
creases, but the most significant recent de- 
velopment is the American challenge to 
German supremacy in the fine-camera 
field. Domestic manufacturers’ improve- 
ments in camera design and cheap lenses 
are rapidly improving performance, while 
lower prices for good American cameras 
bring the hobby within the reach of more 
and more people every day. 





NEWSPAPER NOTES 


“With this issue I become editor and 
publisher of Nutmeg. So if you want to sue 
anybody sue me.” Thus Heywood Broun, 
Scripps-Howard columnist, announced 
himself the sole surviving editor of the 
ten who started the high-powered weekly 
Connecticut Nutmeg in New Canaan, 
Conn., last May. Last week Broun changed 
the masthead to Broun’s Nutmeg, shrank 
the paper to tabloid size, and bumped the 
number of pages from 8 to 32. Of the 
original group, only Stanley High was rep- 
resented in the first issue. 


{ For the 130,000 blind who cannot read 
Braille, the American Foundation for the 
Blind in 1935 began publishing “Talking 
Books”—long-playing phonograph records 
of standard literary works delivered by 
trained readers. Last week, the foundation 
announced another innovation: a talking 
magazine consisting of reviews of new 
Talking Books, literary notes, and other 
information. 
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Long Island Hollywood: 
Revived Astoria Plant Yields 
Tale of Youth and Crime 





In the silent-screen days the film studios 
in Astoria, Long Island, were an important 

roduction annex to Paramount’s Holly- 
wood lot, and with the advent of sound 
many stage stars—among them Herbert 
Marshall, Edward G. Robinson, Claudette 
Colbert, and Miriam Hopkins—made their 
screen debuts less than half an hour’s sub- 
way ride from Times Square. Next, Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur took over 
the studios to make films that were “dif- 
ferent.” Their venture was unprofitable 
and dust settled on the Astoria sound 
stages, to be stirred only occasionally for 
the filming of shorts and for tests of 
screen aspirants. 

But recently, rechristened the Eastern 
Service Studios, Hollywood-in-Astoria has 
buzzed with new activity. Its first feature- 
length film in many years was “One Third 
of a Nation” (Newsweek, Feb. 20). The 
second, also released by Paramount, is 
Back Door To HEAvEN. 

Independently produced by Odessco, 
this small-town American tragedy is prin- 
cipally the achievement of William K. 
Howard, veteran director of “The Power 
and the Glory,” “Mary Burns, Fugitive,” 
and “Fire Over England.” As the film’s 
producer and director, Howard has cast 
himself in a small role. As its author, he 
has purportedly drawn on his own boy- 
hood experiences in St. Marys, Ohio, and 
those of his classmates, one of whom—ac- 
cording to Howard—was the hobo-novelist 
Jim Tully and another a member of Dil- 
linger’s gang. 

Frankie Rogers, born on the wrong side 
of St. Marys railroad tracks, is the domi- 
nant figure in this fictionized group biog- 
raphy. A delightfully staged prologue in- 
troduces Frankie—skillfully played by 15- 
year-old Jimmy Lydon—and his class- 
mates preparing for graduation day under 
the gentle direction of their beloved teach- 
er, Miss Williams. In order to contribute 
his share to the graduation exercises, 
Frankie breaks into a hardware shop and 
steals a harmonica. And instead of high 
school, Frankie goes to a reformatory. 

Characterized by Wallace Ford with 
subtle intensity, the adult Frankie is first 
seen in a state penitentiary. With his re- 
lease he determines to go straight, but the 
cards—and John Bright’s and Robert 
Tasker’s sometimes implausible script— 
are stacked against him. Nevertheless, the 
story of Frankie’s subsequent frustration— 
his innocent involvement in a holdup and 
murder, his break from a prison death 
house to return to St. Marys and his class 
reunion for a last glimpse of his school- 
mates before inevitable capture and death 
—makes for an unusual and interesting 





Wallace Ford and Stuart Erwin in ‘Back Door to Heaven’ 


film, staged with grim and eloquent sin- 
cerity. The excellent supporting cast that 
includes Aline McMahon, Patricia Ellis, 
Stuart Erwin, Van Heflin, and Bert Froh- 
man represents another of the happy stage 
and screen collaborations that distin- 
guished the Astoria production center in 
the past. 





Feminine Gallantry 


When Bette Davis won the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy award for her performance 
in “Jezebel” (Newsweek, Mark 6), she 
joined the slim ranks of two-time winners 
of the coveted statuettes. Now, with 
Dark Victory, the Warner Brothers star 
takes her place in line with the nominees 
for next year’s acting award. 

Although Tallulah Bankhead was its 
star when “Dark Victory” came to Broad- 
way in 1934, that clinical and somber 
play ran for only 51 performances. To 
some degree Casey Robinson’s adaptation 
lets a little light into the unrelieved gloom 
of the George Brewer Jr.-Bertram Bloch 
original. Even so, the screen story remains 
a high-voltage tear-jerker, as well as an 
arresting drama of feminine gallantry. 

This Warner film is the tragic love story 
of Judy Traherne—nervy, willful, and 
wealthy leader of Long Island’s horsy set 
—and a brain specialist who performs a 
delicate operation that reveals she is the 
victim of a brain tumor that will prove 
fatal in less than a year. Falling in love 
with the young surgeon, Judy accidentally 
stumbles on the diagnosis he has tried to 
spare her. Alternately self-pitying and de- 
fiantly rebellious, she embarks on a pro- 
longed spree of forgetfulness. But in the 
end Judy turns a gallant face on doom 
and, as the doctor’s wife on his Vermont 


farm, lives for all the happiness there is 
in the little time left her. 

Deliberate in pace and reminiscent of 
its stage source in method, “Dark Vic- 
tory” under Edmund Goulding’s sensitive 
direction nevertheless builds to its poig- 
nant .conclusion with cumulative emo- 
tional power. George Brent is quietly ef- 
fective as the doctor whose courage 
matches his wife’s; Geraldine Fitzgerald— 
the Isabella of “Wuthering Heights”—as 
Judy’s secretary and friend again proves 
that she is a screen newcomer of unusual 
promise. In lesser roles, Humphrey Bogart, 
Henry Travers, and Ronald Reagan are 
excellent. And if the role of Judy Tra- 
herne is something of a gamut-running 
exercise in histrionics for Bette Davis, she 
carries it off brilliantly. Without its star, 
“Dark Victory” would only be a minor 
victory of screen over stage. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
ZenostA (Hal Roach): Called on to 
prescribe for an ailing elephant, a small- 
town physician (Oliver Hardy) winds up 
in court charged with alienating Zenobia’s 
pachyderm affection for her owner (Harry 
Langdon). In this lackadaisical little 
comedy, Hardy—who shortly will be re- 
teamed with his partner, Stan Laurel— 
plays a fairly straight role with consider- 
able expertness and humor. Billie Burke, 
Alice Brady, James Ellison, Jean Parker. 


East Sipe or Heaven (Universal): A 
flimsy but fairly engaging musical with 
Bing Crosby singing four songs as a 
“Cruising Troubadour” taxi driver who is 
drafted to play father pro-tem to the 
diapered heir of an estranged couple. A 
good supporting cast includes Joan Blon- 
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Morgan Sails the Deep 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


As much as I should like to roll a 
pretty log, by way of supporting l’esprit 
de corps, for my critical colleague 
Charles Morgan’s THe FLASHING 
SrreaM, I find myself unhappily balked. 
I had hoped that my premonitory mis- 
givings over his play, recorded in these 
columns several weeks ago, would prove 
to be unwarranted, but its brief stage 
disclosure has only increased them. The 
difficulty with our friend is threefold. 
Highly esteeming himself as a sexual 
realist, he is in fact an arch-sentimen- 
talist who dramatically suggests an off- 
spring of Henry Arthur Jones and Dodie 
Smith. Equally highly esteeming him- 
self as a dramatist of revolutionary 
ideas, he actually presénts himself as 
something of a theatrical antiquarian. 
And even more highly venerating him- 
self as a connoisseur of words, he writes 
the species of dramatic dialogue that 
periodically gives his actor-spokesmen 
the air of having swallowed a mixture 
of ground stained glass and Fowler. 

His play purveys the thesis that with- 
out positive singleness of mind and 
complete celibacy the work of genius 
must inevitably be hamstrung. Yet, 
though stoutly defending his thesis, he 
allows his two mathematical master- 
minds constantly to invade their work 
with chatter on their love for each other 
and splendid abnegation, which impairs 
their singleness of purpose a deal more 
than if they had shut up talking, sur- 
rendered anatomically to each other, 
and got the whole thing profitably out 
of their minds and systems. He further 
unconsciously ridicules his concept by 
making his heroine at one and the same 
time a somewhat miscellaneous amorist 
and one of the admittedly greatest 
mathematicians in the world. In addi- 
tion, he allows us refractorily to spec- 
ulate (despite Balzac’s animadversion) 
when in history celibacy has been the 
categorical imperative in genius’ accom- 
plishment. 

Rid of its superficial embroideries, 
our friend’s exhibit amounts to rather 
stale business. He gives us once again 
little more than the venerable fable of 
the man of high purpose torn between 
his task and the urge of the flesh, fa- 
miliar to us in more plays than one can 
remember. And, dovetailed with this 
old stuff, he trots out again the equally 
venerable literary and dramatic fable of 
the disturbance caused by the appear- 


ance of a woman in a far-flung mascu- 
line retreat (vide a score of stories like 
Molnar’s “Snow” and two score plays 
like Willard Robertson’s “Big Game”) . 
The verbiage with which he has embel- 
lished this recognizable greasepaint 
amalgam, save in isolated praiseworthy 
instances, frequently varies between an 
uneasy colloquialism hoisted literarily 
on stilts and a painstaking, and plainly 
odious, theatrical compromise with such 
low bourgeois lingo as “Where the hell 
are those cigarettes?”, “Dry up!”, and 
“That’s why you’re a slut.” His literary 
fastidiousness shocked and mortified by 
such grievous lapses, our friend thereup- 
on speedily seeks absolution in quota- 
tions from Pope, allusions to Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth, references to Charles Lamb, 
and recapitulations of what Pompey 
said to Menas. The English acting com- 
pany’s characteristically studious over- 
precision of diction added to the general 
impression of artificiality. Margaret 
Rawlings, ordinarily an actress of dis- 
tinction, further succumbed to the fault 
of confusing intonation with lyricism, in 
which confusion Godfrey Tearle hand- 
somely backed her up with the sugges- 
tion that he must have had a Wurlitzer 
for dinner. 


Tux Happiest Days, by Char- 
lotte Armstrong, followed almost literally 
the not so long ago news story of the 
two Long Island youngster lovers who, 
finding the world incompatible with 
their dreams, sought to end their lives 
in a suicide pact. It came to the sort of 
play that is usually commented upon 
by the reviewers as if it were a com- 
bination of filet de boeuf and cathartic. 
It was, they allowed, at once “tender” 
and “gently moving.” This one occa- 
sionally was, but it was also so ostenta- 
tiously underwritten in the apparent 
belief that underwriting is identical with 
simplicity that after the first half hour 
it defeated its ends. Drama calls for 
body under its most simple dress. Uta 
Hagen gave a delicately engaging per- 
formance of the girl’s role, although her 
German accent was out of key with a 
character named Donovan. As the boy, 
John Craven was directed to comport 
himself largely after the hangdog, moron 
manner of John Steinbeck’s Lennie, 
which unfortunately bamboozled the 
character out of much of its convincing 
quality. 


— 
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Sandy’s a problem jor Bing Crosby 
im the film ‘East Side of Heaven’ 


dell, Mischa Auer, Jerome Cowan, C. Au- 
brey Smith, and Sandy Henville, a gurg- 
ling, ten-month-old scene stealer. 





EDUCATION 





Romper Classes: Teachers’ 
Plea for More Nursery Schools 
Menaced by Economy Drive 


Twenty years ago, a new educational 
idea hopped the Atlantic from England to 
the United States and underwent an im- 
portant change in the hopping. Nursery 
schools had won the British Government’s 
blessing mainly because they kept slum 
children out of the gutter and taught them 
to wash their necks. The American variety 
aimed not only at hygiene but at educa- 
tion—it extended scientific upbringing be- 
low the knee-pants level to youngsters 
aged 2 to 5. 

Then, as now, nursery-school life was a 
lark. Most of the time children learned 
how to eat, how to wash, and how to play 
with paints, blocks, and clay—alone or in 
groups. The theory was that with plenty 
of room, air, and light, and constant op- 
portunity for making friends, they could 
have fun and at the same time absorb the 
complicated rules of social living. Besides, 
professional teachers were supposed to 
work better than many mothers, who 
either spoiled their offspring or had to 
spend the daytime working (or playing 
bridge) . 

Nursery education is now a going con- 
cern, owing largely to private enterprise 
and the Federal government. For 42,000 
children of poor parents, the WPA .op- 
erates 1,400 schools with 3,300 teachers. 
In 1936 the United States Office of Educa- 
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— childhood safely away in home 
movies is anything but expensive. Ciné- 
Kodak Eight, the “economy movie maker,” 
gives you a complete movie scene for a 
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ers dime or less, and they’re remarkably fine 


pictures. A scene runs as long on your 
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screen as the average shot in the news- 
reels, and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
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scenes on a roll of film costing only $2.25, 
finished, ready to show. 


... AND FOR PROJECTION. To show your 
pictures at their best, use Kodascope, the 
Eastman-made projector which teams up 













—_ beautifully with Ciné-Kodak Eight. See 
s be- both at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s.. . 
sters Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Now at a new low price—*29.50 
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In 1935, S. H. Bacon, of Los Angeles, bought a Ford 
V-8 Dump Truck. In October, 1938, he reported 
that truck's mileage at well over 400,000 miles. 

"We estimate that this Ford V-8 Truck has 
hauled about 100,000 tons," says Mr. Bacon. "We 
are convinced that its operating and maintenance 
costs have been far below any other equipment we 
might have chosen. In fact, this Ford Truck has 
proved so satisfactory that we have since added 
eleven more Ford V-8s to our fleet. 

"We take advantage of the Ford Engine and 
Parts Exchange Plan, using reconditioned Ford V-8 
Engines every 65,000 miles. For our purposes this 








is the most economical way to keep our trucks on 
the road and operating efficiently at all times." 





The Ford V-8 Truck is built to deliver loads faster 


.-. cover more miles per day ... at reduced oper- 
ating and maintenance costs all along the line. 

The 1939 Ford V-8 Trucks offer a new 95-hp. 
V-type 8-cylinder engine, in addition to the im- 
proved 85-hp. and 60-hp. V-8 engines. New hydrau- 
lic service brakes with hand brake system operating 
mechanically. Optional factory-installed two-speed 
rear axle, gear ratios, transmissions and clutches. 
And a host of other Ford Truck features that mean 


just one thing — economy. 
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tion listed 285 non-relief schools clustered 
mainly in New York, Massachusetts, and 
California. Of these, 50 per cent were pri- 
vate and restricted (tuition up to $400 a 
year); 27 per cent were university experi- 
ments; and 19 per cent were philanthropic 
(tuition up to $1 weekly) . Only 4 per cent 
were local-public. 

In Atlanta, Ga., last week, at the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education’s 46th an- 
nual convention, 1,500 kindergarten keep- 
ers listened with approbation to a plea for 
more local-public nursery schools. Frances 
Mayfarth, editor of the association’s 
monthly, Childhood Education, cited the 
declining birth rate, lower elementary- 
school populations, and lower costs. She 
argued: “A child’s lifetime characteristics 
may become fixed in those years from 2 to 
6 vears. His carriage, his speech, his adjust- 
ment to social influences, his reactions to 
being placed with other people—all are in 
the process of crystallization in those four 
vears.” The educators sealed their ap- 
proval with. a unanimous resolution. 

But the A.C.E.’s plea isn’t likely to car- 
ry much weight with budget balancers. 
Nursery schools are expensive, requiring 
new equipment (infant furniture, toys, 
etc.) and better teachers, trained in child 
psychology. Most taxpayers are screaming 
for economy and regard the drop in school 
enrollments as a good chance to get it. As 
a case in point, Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, confronted last 
month with a civic group’s request for ex- 
perimental nursery schooling, responded 
by slashing the city’s education budget for 
the first time in six years. 





Rebel Grammarians 


Come war or peace, utopia or barbarism, 
one thing is certain: grammarians will 
never agree on all the rules of correct 
English. For grammar is merely a codi- 
fication of speaking and writing habits, 
and some linguists accept new habits more 
readily than others—for which they are 
immediately set upon by conservative 
grammarians. But the progressives are 
gaining ground consistently, and in a 
new study published under the imprimatur 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English,* Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred 
Walcott of the University of Michigan 
delivered a new blow to the purists. 

Marckwardt and Walcott consulted 
such authorities on usage as the Oxford 
Dictionary and Supplement and Web- 
ster’s New International. If the evidence 
showed that first-rate writers and edu- 
cated men had used a particular term for 
a long time, they accepted it as defensible 
English. Some of their more startling con- 
clusions (expressions in question itali- 
cized) : 
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Deane W. Malott, new K. U. head 


“They swang their partners in the reel.” 
Though universally condemned in_ the 
United States, swang has persisted in 
British literature since the year 1000. 

“We will try and get it.” Used by Mil- 
ton, Coleridge, and at least ten other 
authors, hence classified as “literary Eng- 
lish.” 

“It is me.” Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and 
other writers dating back to 1591 have 
established me so well that some linguists 
condemn “It is I” as pedantry. 

“None of them are here.” The “rule” 
that none is always singular, says one 
authority, is “pure priggishness.” The Ox- 
ford Dictionary traces the plural none 
back to 888. 

“John had awoken much earlier than 

usual.” Long since accepted in England, 
awoken has appeared in Walpole and The 
London Times. Marckwardt and Walcott 
give it “literary” rank. 
. “I enjoy wandering among a library.” 
The use of among with collectives goes 
back to 1175. The test sentence comes 
from De Quincey. 

“T wish I was wonderful.” Cited in De- 
foe, Swift, Fielding, Austen, Byron, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Hardy, Meredith, 
Wilde, Norris, and others. Some linguists 
contend that the subjunctive mood in 
English is decaying. 

“Drive slow down that hill.” Purism 
didn’t prevent Shakespeare, Milton, By- 
ron, or Thackeray from using slow as an 
adverb. 





Kansan for Kansas 


“T’d rather teach than fish for tarpon,” 
Dr. Ernest H. Lindley once remarked (and 
he likes to fish). “It’s as stimulating as 
champagne.” But he hasn’t taught in two 
decades. In 1920, after a philosophy pro- 
fessorship at Indiana University and a 
brief presidency at the University of Idaho, 


Dr. Lindley became chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Except for a few weeks 
in 1924, when he stymied Gov. Jonathan 
Davis’ efforts to dominate the university 
and was temporarily ousted for his trouble, 
Dr. Lindley has occupied that post ever 
since. 

Last fall, looking forward to his 70th 
birthday next Oct. 2, the genial, 6-foot-2 
philosopher-educator-sportsman announced 
his retirement as of June 30, 1939. He 
planned to rest for a year, travel around 
the world, then return to the Lawrence 
campus and teach ethics and philosophy. 

The Kansas Board of Regents im- 
mediately began looking for a successor, 
and last week it found him. Out of more 
than 100 eligibles, the regents unanimous- 
ly selected Deane W. Malott, 40, Kansas 
banker’s son, K.U. alumnus, and associate 
professor at the Harvard Business School. 
The chief factor in Malott’s summons to 
agricultural Kansas was his agricultural 
background. In the ’20s he made a survey 
for the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. of Hono- 
lulu (and incidentally married Eleanor 
Sisson Thrum of Hawaii). Last year he 
published a book, “Problems in Agricultural 
Marketing.” And at Harvard he is now 
directing a study of agricultural-industrial 
relations. 





RELIGION 


Church Press: Convention 
Spotlights Its Difficulties— 
and Also Its Leaders 


Religious papers never get rich. Though 
they have a combined American circula- 
tion of nearly 13,000,000, the figure isn’t 
nearly as fat as it sounds, for 1,130 jour- 
nals share it. The result is that most of 
them, whether independent or church- 
supported, suffer from small circulation, 
scant advertising, and low income. 

As a contribution toward remedying 
such a situation, one editor last week gave 
his fellows a warning and a piece of ad- 
vice. Addressing the two-day annual con- 
ference of the Associated Church Press 
(Protestant) in Washington, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, editor of Unity and pas- 
tor of Community Church, New York, told 
them they would never amount to any- 
thing until they pulled their noses out of 
denominational affairs and looked at the 
world. 

“A religious periodical is significant, 
he said, “in proportion as it deals with the 
impact of religion upon life and deals with 
all questions of public interest from the 
religious point of view.” 

Many church journals could use Dr. 
Holmes’ advice. But to a few others it’s 
old stuff; they have been applying it for 
years. Some of these more influential 
Protestant journals and their editors, spot- 
lighted at the Washington meeting, were: 
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Tue Living Cuurcn (Milwaukee; circu- 
lation: 7,105) . Son of The Living Church’s 
founder and grandson of the founder of a 
church book publishing house (More- 
house-Gorham) , Clifford P. Morehouse at 
35 has already edited the Episcopal week- 
ly for seven years. One of the youngest 
editors in the field and one of the few 
laymen, he fights hardest for liberalism 
and church unity. Profits from the book 
firm sometimes balance the magazine’s 
budget. Morehouse lives in Milwaukee 
with his wife, son, and two daughters. 

Tue CurisTIAN-EvANGELIstT (St. Louis; 
circulation: 13,220). Dr. George Alex- 
ander Campbell, 70, entered journalism 40 
years ago and has headed the Disciples of 
Christ weekly for a year and a half. He 
considers himself a progressive, loves base- 
ball and football, and, until ten years ago, 
was an inveterate golfer. He is father of 
five. 

ApvaNnce (Boston; circulation: 17,470). 
In 1930, after ten years’ editorial experi- 
ence, Dr. William Edgar Gilroy assumed 
control of the Congregationalist monthly, 
which dates back to 1816. A pronounced 
liberal, he championed the “radical” Prof. 
Jerome Davis two years ago after the lat- 
ter’s dismissal from Yale Divinity School. 
In spare moments he gardens and plays 
bridge. 

Curist1AN ApvocaTte (Nashville; circu- 
lation: 12,600). Dr. William P. King, 67, 
a Phi Beta Kappa scholar, author, and 
orator, has edited Southern Methodism’s 
leading weekly for six years. Carefully im- 
partial in church issues, he suspects some 
people dislike his habit of wisecracking. A 
self-confessed “difficulty in overcoming a 
propensity to overwork” interferes with 
his favorite pastime, fishing. 

THe Curistian Century (Chicago, 
circulation: 31,110). Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison was an ordained Disciples of Christ 
pastor at 18. In 1908 he bought the mori- 
bund Century at a sheriff’s sale when it 
had only 1,500 subscribers. In the 30 
years since, he has made it what is usual- 
ly regarded as the leader of Protestant 
magazines and the strongest voice for re- 
union of Protestantism. Now 64, he claims 
he and his staff, headed by Managing 
Editor Paul Hutchinson, could have made 
The Century a profitable secular magazine 
if they had so desired. 

In fact, Dr. Morrison often has to re- 

mind his staff that The Century is a reli- 
gious magazine. He likes to tell this grim 
joke on himself. Some years ago, a co- 
worker dreamed he saw Dr. Morrison 
drowning in Lake Michigan while the staff 
stood helplessly on shore. But just before 
the editor went down for the third time, 
he managed to raise one hand and shout 
his habitual editorial battle cry: “Keep it 
religious! Keep it religious!” 
{ With last week’s issue, J. A. MacCallum 
resigned as editor of The Presbyterian 
Tribune. He declared the editorial council 
was too pacifistic. 
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Memories of a Muckraker: 
Ida M. Tarbell, Now 81, Tells 
the Story of Her Life 


Two virtues early asserted themselves in 
Ida M. Tarbell—spunk and curiosity. At 
3 she decided she wasn’t getting enough 
attention at home, announced she was 
leaving for grandma’s, and did so. (She 
was back at nightfall, however, having 
humbly to confess “she didn’t know the 
way.) About the same time, noticing that 
some things floated in the brook that ran 
by their shanty and other things sank, she 
made an experiment to see which applied 
to baby brother. She dropped him off a 
footbridge, found that he floated (his bal- 
looning skirts did the trick), and got 
spanked for her pains. * 

In those early years of the Civil War, 
the Tarbells lived on a hillside above 
Rouseville, Pa., in the heart of the oil re- 
gion where father Tarbell had a tank shop. 
Petroleum was then in its infancy and, 
like a grubby and destructive baby Gar- 
gantua, had strewn its toys over the land- 
scape with wanton disregard for order and 
beauty. The boom towns, like Rouseville, 
Pithole, and Oil City, were merely unsight- 
ly collections of tanks, derricks, and jerry- 
built saloons and houses fronting on streets 
knee-deep in muck. But up on her hillside 
Ida Minerva could play on ground uncov- 
ered by the thick slime that coated every 
tree and shrub in the valley. Here she got 
her abiding love of nature which later 
deepened into a desire to be a biologist. 
But life had other plans for her. 

Forty years later, when Ida Tarbell was 
on the biggest “muckraking” assignment 
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of her career, she had occasion to remem. 
ber the hillside above the Cherry Run Val. 
ley. She was working on her epoch-making 
“History of the Standard Oil Company” 
for McClure’s Magazine. Somehow the 
Standard Oil higher-ups had gotten wing 
of the story and the most prominent of 
them, Henry Huddleston Rogers, asked to 
see the reporter. With some trepidation, 
Miss Tarbell went to Rogers’ New York 
mansion on 57th Street. 

After receiving her courteously, the 
“handsomest and most distinguished fig. 
ure in Wall Street” seated his visitor in 4 
strong light and asked: “When and where 
did your interest in oil begin?” She an. 
swered: “On the flats and hills >f Rouse. 
ville.” 

Then Rogers remembered — Tarbell’; 
Tank Shops. He said he had lived across 4 
narrow ravine from the Tarbells when he 
was running a small refinery on Oil Creek. 
“Up that path,” he told the writer, “I used 
to carry our washing every Monday mor- 
ing, go for it every Saturday night. Prob- 
ably I’ve seen you hunting flowers on your 
side of the ravine. How beautiful it was! 
I was never happier.” 

“That reminiscence,” writes Ida Tarbell 
in her autobiography, “is only one of sev- 
eral reasons I have for heartily liking as 
fine a pirate as ever flew his flag in Wall 
Street.” 

ALL IN THE Day’s Work is what Miss 
Tarbell calls her autobiography—an ap- 
propriate title. For this woman was and 
still is at 81 a worker; from her student 
days at Allegheny College where she stud- 
ied biology, her long career has been one of 
hard labor. She tells of her three-year stay 
in France, where she fell in love for life 
with the city of Paris; of the founding of 
McClure’s and her work on that magazine; 


Wide World 


In her peaceful Connecticut home, Ida Tarbell writes of a busy life 
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of the old American Magazine and its edi- 
tor, Ray Stannard Baker; of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, William Allen White, and the other 
men with whom she fought political cor- 
ruption and the trusts. 

But the most interesting part of the 
book is the inside story of the inside story 
of Standard Oil. “I never had an animus 
against their size and wealth,” she writes, 
“never objected to their corporate form. I 
was willing that they should combine and 
grow as rich as they could, but only by 
legitimate means. But they never played 
fair, and that ruined their greatness for 
me.” (ALL IN THE Day’s Work. 407 pages, 
129,000 words. Illustrations, index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $3.50.) 





Soldiers’ Home 


The second novel by young Millen 
Brand bears out the promise he showed in 
that extraordinary book “The Outward 
Room.” There are similarities between the 
two: both. are stories of the underdog at 
the mercy of forces beyond his compre- 
hension; both are written in the same pre- 
cise—almost bald—prose which neverthe- 
less has great power to evoke atmosphere 
and emotion; finally, both books deal with 
life in an institution and an obsession to 
escape. There will be those who say that 
Brand is repeating himself but, in this 
reader’s opinion, THe Heroes is an ad- 
vance over “The Outward Room”—a bet- 
ter, if less spectacular, book. 

The story is simple and to outline its lit- 
tle plot would serve no serious purpose. 
The entire action takes place in a soldiers’ 
home in some New England state; the 
time is 1933, in the slough of depression. 
To the home—it is a small one housing 60- 
odd men—comes George Burley, a one- 
armed war veteran who has held a job as 
finisher on cabinetwork for ten years until 
the shop went under in the business tidal 
wave. Unable to find other work, unwilling 
to live on his sister’s family, George is 
forced to throw up the sponge until “things 
pick up.” With forebodings and with a 
painful sense of surrender, he enters the 
home. 

Brand doesn’t fall into the obvious trap 
here. His home is no house of horror but a 
humanely run and decent place where 
everything possible is done for the men. 
The point is that nothing can be done for 
them because what they want is jobs, se- 
curity, wives, kids. Among these “heroes,” 
some of the Spanish-American, some of 
the World War, Burley finds comradeship 
and sympathy. He falls in love with a fac- 
tory girl of the town and finds that she 
loves him in turn and wants to marry him, 
which adds irony to his plight. But he 
fights. He never relinquishes his resolve to 
get out into the world, to get work, and to 
be able to hold his head up among his 
fellows. 

There is a peril in describing the mo- 
notony of life; an author is likely merely 
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Like Father, Unlike Son 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Wells Lewis is a miracle. If that 
startles you, I'll explain what I mean in 
a moment. Meanwhile, the mood of 
prediction is upon me, and I predict 
that he will become as famous as an 
author as is his father, Sinclair Lewis, 
and that he will write better books than 
his father ever wrote. 

I hope that the shabby, condescend- 
ing notices he has received from some 
of the second-string book estimators, to 
whom his first novel would inevitably 
be consigned, will not discourage him or 
deflect him into a mood of cynical bit- 
terness or affected hardness (for he is 
young; and this might happen) but 
that he will realize in his heart and head 
that, except for the quality of tender- 
ness and compassion, he is already a 
much better writer than his father (as 
good as Sinclair Lewis is). I hope he 
will take courage from the reception his 
novel is bound to get from the young 
men and women of his own generation. 

A moment ago I said Wells Lewis is a 
miracle. What I mean is this: The son 
of a famous man lives under a terrific 
handicap. He has to accustom himself 
to being known, not for himself or for 
anything he does, but for the accidental 
fact of being the son of somebody. Even 
when he does good work, work of a very 
unusual degree of excellence—as Wells 
Lewis has done in Tuey Stitt Say No— 
the temptation of shallow-minded peo- 
ple is to say (1) he didn’t write the 
book; his father wrote it, which is a lie 
because his father couldn’t have written 
“They Still Say No” or even helped 
Wells Lewis on it, as any discriminating 
critical eye can see; (2) he is the son of 
the Nobel Prize winner, so a publisher 
would take his book, knowing he could 
cash in on the name of the author’s 
father, which is a lie, too, because 
publishers don’t take books for that 
reason; (3) no matter how bad the book 
is, the critics have to praise it on ac- 
count of his father, which is a lie, too, 
for the reviewers have done just the 
reverse: they have snubbed a fine novel 
simply because it happened to be writ- 
ten by the son of a famous writer. 

The handicaps which Wells Lewis has 
so miraculously overcome are not only 
the initial one of being the son of a fa- 
mous man: they are numerous. He has 
never had a chance to sink any roots 
into the soil of his native country. As a 
child, after the success of “Main Street,” 


he was dragged around by his parents 
from one country to another, never be- 
ing allowed the chance to stay in any 
of them long enough to feel himself to 
be anything but an alien. He lived in 
Rome, Hartford, Fontainebleau, Nan- 
tucket, Switzerland, Wyoming, and at- 
tended two different Swiss and two 
different English schools. 

When he was going to enter Junior 
Preparatory School near Deerfield, 
Mass., he had just come back from Eng- 
land. His mother and father were di- 
vorced and his mother had remarried. 
She gave a party in her son’s honor to 
which she invited only adults. He was 
14, a handsome, intelligent, gracious- 
mannered boy who did not betray any 
of the strain he must have felt at hav- 
ing to answer all the stupid questions 
and remarks addressed to him by those 
of us gathered there. I observed, with 
constriction of the heart, that he was 
wearing an Eton collar and jacket, with 
pin-striped pants; and I shuddered at 
the misery he would have to undergo on 
account of that outfit, once he had to 
adjust himself to the society of Ameri- 
can prep-school boys. Moreover, he 
would have to revise his accent, acquire 
a new vocabulary, learn a new idiom: 
he would have to become American in 
more ways than birth. And while doing 
this, suffer. 

But Wells Lewis has surmounted all 
these handicaps. He is 22. His father’s 
first book, “Our Mr. Wrenn,” was pub- 
lished when the author was 29; Scott 
Fitzgerald’s “This Side of Paradise” was 
published when Fitzgerald was 24. I 
have just reread both of these earlier 
novels of my generation. “They Still 
Say No” has both of them backed off 
the boards. As a study of adolescence 
and the tragicomic effort of a fine and 
sensitive youngster to escape from his 
virginity, this novel ranks with (and is 
better than) Flaubert’s “Sentimental 
Education” and is far more entertaining 
than Goethe’s “Sorrows of Young 
Werther,” and better written. 

There are some youngish phrases here 
and there, and why not? There are, on 
the other hand, descriptive passages and 
observations, as well as psychological 
truth in the portrayal of various char- 
acters, which reveal Wells Lewis as hav- 
ing remarkable gifts as a novelist— 
taste, discernment, and a sense of form. 
(Tuey rm. Say No. Farrar & Rine- 


hart, New York. $2.50.) 
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to achieve monotony in his writing. It js a 
testament to Brand’s subtle craft that he 
can convey the dull hopelessness of this 
prisonlike life (without the underlying 
drama of a real prison) and yet never 
cause the reader’s interest to flag. With 
“The Heroes,” Millen Brand definitely 
takes place as one of our most talented 
writers. (THe Heroes. 336 pages, 73,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York. §2,) 





The Roosevelt Family 


As the world knows, the Roosevelts are 
an articulate tribe, very handy with the 
typewriter. Last week a book appeared 
which shows that trait is nothing new jy 
the family; a hundred years ago they were 
just as handy with a quill pen. 

Tue Opyssey or AN AMERICAN Famity 
is a bundle of diary excerpts, letters, and 
reminiscences of the Roosevelts and their 
kin—Delanos, Cushmans, Ludlows, Chrys- 
ties—going back to 1613. The book was 
compiled by Hall Roosevelt, brother of 
Mrs. Franklin D., and it makes a very 
pleasant little excursion in Americana. 

Tradition has it that the first Roosevelt 
in America was Claus Martenszen of 
Roosevelt, Holland, who was nicknamed 
“Kleyntje”—tlie little fellow—by his fel- 
low townsmen of New Amsterdam. This 
early Roosevelt’s adventure on a mapping 
expedition in 1616, covering the Hudson 
and Delaware River country, is the first 
episode in the book. There are many 
stories of expeditions in the pages that 
follow, for the family was long on explor- 
ing: one member crossed the Egyptian 
desert in 1842; others went to the South 
Seas, to China, to Chile, and to the Arctic. 
They were solid citizens for the most part, 
ship captains, merchants, and soldiers; it 
wasn’t until in the last few generations 
that they got into statesmanship. All 
seemed to have a native talent for salty 
anecdote. 

While the book mostly deals with the 
Roosevelts who have gone, Hall Roosevelt 
now and then mentions his distant cousin 
Franklin. Among other things, he de- 
scribes a caribou-hunting trip to New- 
foundland in 1908. Hall was 17 years old, 
compared with Franklin’s 26, and more or 
less of a tyro at hunting; his cousin would 
show him the ropes. Arrived at the hunt- 
ing ground, each young man took a guide 
and went off in search of quarry. Hall was 
lucky and returned at dusk with a fine 
caribou. Outside the campfire circle, he 
dropped his game and went in, bubbling 
with excitement. He found Franklin, 
seated on the ground, cleaning the head 
of a caribou he had shot. Looking up at 
Hall, Franklin said with a smug chuckle: 
“Now that I have mine, I'll help you get 
yours tomorrow.” Hall then told him about 
his good luck. 

“That,” the author writes, “was the 
only time I have ever seen Franklin 4 
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jittle crestfallen.” (Opyssey oF AN AMER- 
yan Famity. By Hall Roosevelt in col- 
laboration with Samuel Duff McCoy. 336 
127,000 words. Illustrations, ap- 
index. Harpers, New York. $3.75.) 
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How to Be a G-man. By T. H. Tracy 
and Leon Turrou. 189 pages, 41,000 words. 
Illustrations. McBride, New York. $2. A 
practical textbook for boys who some day 
want to become operatives for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The authors, 
both former G-men, tell what qualifica- 
tions the aspirant must have, how special 
investigators are trained, and specifically 
what kind of work takes up their time. 


Norway. By Agnes Rothery. 263 pages, 
(8,000 words. Illustrations, appendix, in- 
dex. Viking, New York. $3. A good guide 
to modern Norway, going into many 
phases of the country’s life, such as paint- 
ing and literature, which are left out of 
the usual travel book. An appendix sup- 
plies a brief outline of Norwegian history. 


Mopern Prrutive Arts. By Catherine 
Oglesby. 196 pages, 47,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendixes, bibiiography, index. 
Whittlesey House, New York. $3. A study 
of popular Indian arts and crafts, ex- 
plaining techniques used by the Guate- 
malan, Mexican, and Southwestern In- 
dians in making jewelry, textiles, and pot- 
tery. For the layman. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Mystery oF THE STOLEN Harts. By 
Bruce Graeme. 314 pages. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2. Superintendent Stevens 
of New Scotland Yard, B. Y. Heck from 
Pinkertons, and Pierre Allain of the French 
Sireté Nationale have a marvelous time 
in gay Paree tracking down a missing 
American and a series of hat thefts and, 
incidentally, a murderer. Light-hearted and 
top-notch entertainment. 


Murper on Disptay. By Christopher 
Hale. 280 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Discovery of a strangled woman in a 
store window, displayed with the tag: 
“Final Closeout. No Exchanges . . . All 
Sales Final,” starts the ball rolling and the 
village of Serena is far from quiet for the 
next week. An overabundance of clues will 
probably confuse your sleuthing until 
Lieutenant French discloses the guilty one. 


Tue Arram or THE BLack SOMBRERO. 
By Clifford Knight, 312 pages. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2. This is the story of 
what may have been murder in Los An- 
geles, of what certainly was murder in 
Mexico, and of a baby that just wasn’t. A 
hit on the prosy side. 
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We are careful to keep 
Fleischmann’s Gin decidedly 
on the dry side. 

If you have a preference for 
sweet drinks you can always 
add sugar or more vermouth. 
But folks who want their 
cocktails and other gin 
drinks dry, should be careful 
to start with a truly dry gin. 


“YOU'RE THE JUDGE 





Fleischmann’s Gin is dis- 
tilled from grain to bottle by 
Fleischmann. 

That’s why its quality is uni- 
formly high. 

Another reason why we say 
you'll get better results with 
Fleischmann’s. 


Test it against any other gin. 


Learn to say FLEISCHMANN’S—that’s the spirit 
TRY FLEISCHMANN’S SLOE GIN FOR YOUR SLOE GIN DRINKS. 65 PROOF. 
Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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your western vaca- 
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the San FranciscoWorld’s 
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same as direct to San 
Francisco from most of 
the United States and 
Eastern Canada. 
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En route visit the __—— of Yellowstone 


... Spokane’s peaceful lakelands... mighty 
Grand Coulee Dam. Explore the romantic 
waterfront of Seattle; see the glaciers of Mt. 
Rainier; cruise picturesque Puget Sound. And 
then, the myriad wonders of the World's Fair. 


Comfort at Low Cost 


The OLYMPIAN is air-conditioned. It carries, 
during the summer, open observation cars 
affording close-ups of the spectacular scenery 
and the chance to breathe deep of healthful 
mountain air. There’s no soot or cinders, 
thanks to 656 miles of electrification through 
the mountains. You'll enjoy this exclusive 
feature. 

Get illustrated booklet, ‘Vacation Sugges- 
tions — Pacific Northwest and the San Fran- 
cisco Fair.” It’s free. Write for it today. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 240, Union Station, Chicago, III. 
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his cabin, one photog- 
rapher managed to 





Celebrated: 


By Henry Forp, 75, and Ciara 
Bryant Forp, their 51st wedding anni- 
versary, and Mrs. Ford’s 72nd birthday, in 
Dearborn, Mich., Apr. 11. The automobile 
manufacturer and his wife attended serv- 
ices in Martha Mary Chapel at Ford’s 
Greenfield Village and spent the day quiet- 
ly in their home near by. 





Birthday: 

CuHartes Evans 
Huaues, 77, Apr. 11. 
Almost recovered 
from a five-week siege 
of grippe, which 
forced him to miss 
his first Supreme 
Court session since 
1930, the Chief Jus- 
tice spent a quiet day 
at home. For exercise, 
he took a brief walk 
along Massachusetts 
Avenue. His only comment was: “I am 
going along without reference to the 
calendar.” 








Harris & Ewing 


Janeé Wiruers, child motion-picture 
actress, 13, Apr. 12. Her mother, Ruth 
Withers, gave a party for 60 Hollywood 
children in her daughter’s honor. Young 
Jane, a native of Georgia, is losing most 
of her chubby childishness: in the last few 
months she has been dieting. Because of 
Jane’s new willowy figure, Mrs. Withers 
has had to remake the young actress’ 
clothes—and the studio has been forced 
to look for more grown-up scripts for their 
star. 





Divorced: 


Joan Crawrorp, 31, motion-picture 
actress, and Francuot Tones, 33, stage and 
screen actor now appearing on Broadway, 
in Los Angeles, Apr. 11. She charged Tone 
with mental cruelty, testifying that she 
couldn’t sleep or work and lost weight be- 
cause she was upset by his “anger and sul- 
lenness.” Two weeks ago Miss Crawford 
attempted to obtain her divorce without a 
court appearance while she was in New 
York dining and dancing with her hus- 
band. Judge Benjamin Scheinman, main- 
taining California wasn’t a “mail-order di- 
vorce state,” asked her for an explanation. 
“T hope that I am intelligent enough to be 
friendly with my husband,” she said. 





Arrived: 


Cou. Cuarves A. LinpBercu, in New 
York, on his second visit to the United 
States since December 1935, when he fled 
to Europe with his family to avoid 
notoriety. Though two detectives guarded 


slip into a connecting 
bathroom from an 
adjoining cabin and 
snap a picture. An 
hour after his ship 
docked, the 37-year- 
old flyer pushed 
through a crowd of 
more than 100 re- 
porters and photog- 
raphers and 1,000 pier watchers, stepped 
into a waiting limousine, and drove to the 
home of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow, at Englewood, N. J. Before re- 
turning to Europe shortly, Lindbergh ex. 
pects to testify before the House Military 
Affairs Committee on his observations of 
the European situation, confer with officials 
of the Pan American Airways (he is tech- 
nical adviser of the line), and make ar. 
rangements for publication of a scientific 
book he has written with Dr. Alexis Carrel. 





Wide Worlg 


The former Barsara Hutton and 
her 3-year-old son Lance Havewrrtz-Re- 
VENTLOW, in New York, for a two-month 
American visit. She branded as “absolute- 
ly untrue” reports 
that her Danish di- 
vorce from Count 
Court Haugwitz-Re- 


ventlow (which be- 
comes final within 
two years) meant 


that she had surren- 
dered custody of their 
child. “I don’t think 
any woman would 
give up her baby for 
anything in the world 
. . . The Count will 
have no more to say 
about his upbringing than I will.” An ex- 
patriate, the Woolworth heiress told re- 
porters: “I sincerely regret I ever gave up 
my American citizenship . . . I’ve come 
back to see the World’s Fair and to enable 
Lance to see his grandfather [Franklyn L. 
Hutton].” 





Wide World 





Resigned: 


In Fort Worth, 
Ex.uiott RooseEvetr, 
second son of the 
President, as director 
and_ president of 
Hearst Radio, Inc., a 
chain of broadcasting 
stations, because of 
the “pressure of other 
business.” He is presi- 
dent of the Texas State Network of 25 
Southwestern stations, which he organized 
last September. Elliott, who makes semi- 
weekly political broadcasts, has recently 
been attacked for criticizing the New Deal 
and praising Vice President Garner of 
Texas. Last week he devoted an entire 
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am to a “correction period, to keep 
the record straight.” Saying he spoke as a 
“reporter,” he declared that he had not 
advocated Garner for the 1940 Democratic 
presidential nomination and that the com- 
mentaries had not been “intended as my 
own personal criticism, but an effort to 
reflect the opinions” of people in his 
region. “If I question an Administration 
program for policy,” he said, “I do so in 
the spirit that what information I have 
gleaned in the South may be helpful to 
the Administration—and not in the spirit 
of hatred, distrust, or of questioning the 
sincerity of anyone.” 





Barred: 

Rockwe._.t Kent, 56-year-old Amer- 
ican painter, from speaking at a meeting 
of the League for Peace and Democracy in 
the Carnegie Institute lecture hall, Pitts- 
burgh. Roy B. Ambrose, manager of the 
institute’s building, explained that a trus- 
tee’s ruling prohibited Red meetings, and 
he considered the league “more or less 
Communistic.” He pointed out that the 
Dies committee report labeled it “the 
strongest front for Communism in Amer- 
ica.” Kent, a member of the organization’s 
executive committee, 
spoke in a local ho- 
tel. He said the 
league was “articu- 
lately battling Fas- 
cism and Marxism” 
but was “not against 
Communism as Com- 
munism in America 
has manifested _ it- 
self.” 





Newsphotos 





Chosen: 


Orevia AvGs- 
PURGER ComMPTON, 80, 
of Wooster, Ohio, as 
“The American 
Mother for 1939,” by 
the Golden Rule 
Foundation. She is 
the widow of Dr. 
Elias Compton, Col- 
lege of Wooster phi- 
losophy teacher for 
41 years, and mother 

TL coon Of four nationally 
prominent children 

(Newsweek, Dec. 12, 1938). The four, 
who together hold $1 university and col- 
lege degrees and 39 society memberships, 
are: Karl, president of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Mary, Presbyterian 
missionary teacher and wife of Dr. C. 
Herbert Rice, president of a missionary 
college in India; Wilson, Washington at- 
torney, general manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, and 
former head of the NRA trade division; 
and Arthur, University of Chicago physics 
professor and 1927 Nobel Prize winner. 


Mrs. Compton accepted the honor “with 
humility and gratitude.” To her, “mother- 
hood is its own career. None is superior 
to it.” 





Ailing: 

Kine Farouk, 19-year-old Egyptian 
ruler, with chicken pox, in Cairo. The ill- 
ness forced him to cancel all duties of 
state and remain indoors for at least one 
week. 





Died: 

Witiarp Hunrt- 
INGTON Wricut (5. 
S. Van Dine), 51, 
mystery writer, of 
coronary thrombosis, 
at his home in New 
York Apr. 11. A na- 
tive of Virginia, he 
started his career in 
1907 as literary critic 
of The Los Angeles 
Times, and for the next sixteen years was 
art and music critic for half a dozen news- 
papers and magazines and author of nine 
nonfiction books. Suffering a nervous 
breakdown in 1923, Wright spent three 
years in regaining his health. To while 
away the time, he read mystery stories 
and became interested in criminology. In 
1926, his first detective book, “The Ben- 
son Murder Case,” was published. Intro- 
ducing Philo Vance, the sophisticated 
sleuth, it was so successful that Wright 
continued, writing twelve of the “murder 
case” series in all. Of his books, he once 
said: “Rotten, aren’t they? I can’t abide 
that Philo Vance. A nincompoop. Don’t 
see why they’ve made such a hit. We’ve a 
dozen better detective novels.” 





Wide World 


TamMMany, 8, tiger-striped tomcat of 
New York’s City Hall, of uremic poison- 
ing at the Ellin Prince Speyer Hospital, 
Apr. 11. Reporters found Tammany in a 
semi-conscious state on the floor of a 
telephone booth in the news room. He was 
rushed to the hospital and, while frantic 
efforts were made to save his -life, more 
than 1,000 friends telephoned inquiries 
about his condition. An able ratter, Tam- 
many was the pet of four Mayors since his 
adoption by Jimmy Walker. Henry H. Cur- 
ran, present Deputy Mayor, eulogized the 
politicians’ pet: “Only a cat? Tammany 
was the guardian, the center, the sage of 
City Hall.” 
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Barter Plan for War Staples 
to Be Pressed by Washington 


But Disinterest Abroad 
Must Be Overcome if Surpluses 
Are Swapped for Rubber, Tin 


Two potent economic reasons why Ger- 
many was defeated in the World War were 
lack of rubber and shortage of tin. Rubber 
is necessary for all motor transport; tin is 
essential for the manufacture of motor 
bearings, solder, bronze, and, most im- 
portant, preservation of food for the army. 
The Ailies controlled almost the entire 
world output of these strategic commodi- 
ties; the British sea blockade effectively 
cut off remaining sources.* 

Today, with war scares shaking Europe, 
the United States faces the same dangers 
that helped defeat Germany. North Amer- 
ica produces no rubber (except the ex- 
pensive, experimental artificial variety) 
and little tin. Yet the United States is the 
greatest consumer of both commodities— 
66 per cent of the world’s tin production 
and 55 per cent of its rubber. These are 
the largest holes in America’s national de- 
fense. 

Most of the tin and most of the rubber 
come from the same part of the world— 
the hot, humid Middle East in the vicinity 
of Malaya (South America produces some 
tin and a little rubber). Here coolies tap 
the rubber-bearing trees and sluice the tin 
ores out of the jungle earth. In both com- 
modities overcapacity is a problem, so in- 
ternational agreements among producing 
countries limit tin mining to 40 per cent 
of capacity and rubber tapping to 50 per 
cent. 

But, while the United States seldom has 
more than from two to four months’ sup- 
plies of rubber and tin on hand, it is ex- 
tremely long on two other essential war 
materials—cotton and wheat. The govern- 
ment virtually owns 11,300,000 bales of 
cotton—representing foreclosed farm loans 
—and will soon own most of the 81,488,843 
bushels of wheat which the farmers have 
hocked (Newsweek, Apr. 10). 

Last week, in Washington, legislators 
and Cabinet officers put two and two to- 
gether—potential and actual surpluses— 
and discussed possibilities of a swap. Sen. 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina pro- 





*One main reason for the submarine Deutsch- 
land’s two hazardous voyages through the 
blockade from Helgoland to America in 1916 
was to procure rubber. 

















Lewis in The Milwaukee Journal 


A jest at the barter theory 


posed that we trade at least 2,000,000 
bales of cotton for about 226,000 tons of 
rubber—about a six months’ supply—to 
create war reserves here and in democratic 
countries abroad. Wheat and perhaps more 
cotton would be bartered for tin. Great 
Britain and Holland, whose colonies are 
the largest producers of rubber and tin 
and Belgium, with similar facilities in the 
African Congo—all democratic nations— 
will be approached by the State Depart- 
ment under the plan. 

The feature that makes the scheme ac- 
ceptable to both Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull and Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace is that the treaties un- 
der which the deals would be made would 
bind the bartering nations not to dispose 
of the emergency supplies thus acquired 
within five years, except at prices above a 
level agreed upon in advance. This would 
be done in an effort to prevent dumping 
and reexporting. 

Further discussion of America’s need 
for war reserves will be heard when the 
Strategic War Materials Bill reaches the 
floor of the House, probably this week. 
This bill would provide for reserves of 
manganese and other materials as well as 
rubber and tin. Sen. John H. Bankhead 
plans to propose creation of a 3,000,000- 
bale cotton reserve for emergency pur- 
poses. 

Swapping of commodities is not new in 
commercial relations between the United 
States and foreign countries. In 1914, 


PPP Om 


when the outbreak of the World War up- 
set the money exchange, Paul W. Litcl,. 
field, then factory manager (now presi. 
dent) of Goodyear Tire & Rubber (Co. 
bought up a million bushels of American 
wheat and shipped it to Britain in ex. 
change for rubber to keep his factories jn 
operation. Litchfield last month suggested 
a barter system similar to that now under 
consideration. 





Significance 


The biggest obstacle confronting the 
new barter plan is disinterest and com- 
modity-trader disapproval abroad, since 
little active opposition has developed in 
the United States. If Britain, Holland, 
and Belgium decide to deal, it will be 
necessary for them to buy the commodi- 
ties in question from their producers, 
Among the democracies, only the United 
States has title to surplus products. More- 
over, because the rubber and tin re- 
striction schemes are working effectively 
(97 per cent of the rubber acreage and 80 
per cent of tin production capacity are 
tied up by those agreements), none of 
these European countries is faced with the 
necessity of increasing exports. To meet 
the demand imposed by such a plan, it 
would become necessary to tap more rub- 
ber trees and step up mine production, in- 
creasing employment not of natives—who 
in most cases dislike working for the white 
man—but of imported Chinese coolies. 
These obstacles may be overcome, how- 
ever, by the desire of the democracies to 
work together in arming against the dic- 
tator countries. 

The United States, in contrast to the 
European democracies, must move its 
huge farm surpluses away from the market 
if AAA crop restriction is to raise prices. 
Complicating this picture at present is the 
prospect of another heavy wheat crop and 
more than adequate cotton plantings. The 
Apr. 1 crop report forecast a winter-wheat 
crop of 549,219,000 bushels—64,000,000 
above expectations at planting time. If the 
spring-wheat crop reaches 200,000,000 
bushels, the AAA probably will call upon 
farmers to vote on marketing restrictions. 
As for cotton, preliminary surveys of 
Southern plantings indicate that the full 
AAA allotment of 27,500,000 acres will 
be planted this year. Last year 25,346,000 
acres produced 12,008,000 bales—about a 
normal year’s supply. 


U.S.: Shipbuilder 


Three years ago, when Congress passed 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the 
United States ranked sixth among nations 
in shipbuilding activity. By the end of 
1938 it had jumped to fourth. Last week 
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Lloyd’s Register of Shipping revealed that 
on Mar. 31 this country ranked second 
only to Great Britain. 

This rapid advancement resulted from 
the Maritime Commission’s activity in re- 
building the American merchant fleet, as 
prescribed by the 1936 law. Setting a goal 
of 50 new vessels a year for the next ten 
years, the commission early realized that, 
even with the subsidies provided, private 
companies could not fill the quota alone. 
Hence it has undertaken a large building 
program on its own account, with the ulti- 
mate objective of selling or chartering the 
ships to private operators. 

Although the program was late in get- 
ting started, contracts for 52 vessels (20 
for private lines and 32 for the commis- 
sion) had been let by the end of last year, 
and most of the ships are now being built. 
In January the commission swelled its 
total by ten more, while within the next 
few months half a dozen private lines are 
expected to award contracts for at least a 
score of vessels. Most of the ships in the 
program are cargo vessels and tankers, 
with a few combination passenger-cargo 
ships. Only one de luxe passenger liner— 
the America of the United States lines— 
is as yet under construction. 





Coal Deadlock 


Sole Bargaining Right Offer 
Fails to Break Lewis’ Stand 


For the first time since 1927 the specter 
of a soft-coal shortage hung over the East- 
ern United States last week. Some 320,000 
miners in the Appalachian district (which 
turns out 70 per cent of our bituminous 
coal) stayed away from the mines a second 
week as the United Mine Workers and the 
operators remained deadlocked over John 
L. Lewis’ demand for a closed shop and 
abolition of a contract guarantee against 
strikes. 

Lewis held firm in the negotiations at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York, even after 
operators offered him exclusive bargaining 
rights for the district. While ordinarily he 
would like sole bargaining, he needs the 
more ironclad guarantee to fight the rising 
A.F.L. Progressive Miners Union, which 
recently asked for 40 separate employe 
elections in Alabama and boasts of gains 
elsewhere in the area. 

While the two parties to the dispute 
argued, the situation caused repercussions 
in industry and government. Near-empty 
bins caused the Endicott Johnson Shoe 
Co. to adopt part-time operations and 
threatened to: halt construction on five 
Navy vessels in the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corps.’s Camden, N.J., yards. Numer- 
ous public institutions—the Military 
Academy at West Point, the government’s 
central heating plant in Washington, hos- 
pitals in Buffalo, and subways in New 
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York City—were represented as facing an 
acute fuel shortage. Members of Congress, 
state officials, and legislatures protested 
that the shortages and suspension were 
causing widespread unemployment and 
trade declines. 

For the nation as a whole, however, 
there was a 43 days’ supply in store on 
Apr. 1, so that, with mines in Illinois and 
Indiana still running and hundreds of 
loaded cars on railroad tracks and at Lake 
Erie docks, no general shortage appeared 
likely to develop before the final week of 
the month unless Lewis called out miners 
in all sections. 

Efforts to halt mining or shipping of coal 
from the few cooperative and nonunion 
mines in the Appalachian district provoked 
outbreaks of violence at Pittsburgh and 
Clearfield, Pa., Steubenville, Ohio, and 
Clincho, Va. Some 24 arrests were reported 
in Harlan County. Fifteen women were 
among demonstrators seized in Pine- 
ville, Ky. 
Significance 

The soft-coal tie-up has hurt all factions 
of the industry, for consumers are again 
learning that they must accumulate huge 
coal reserves or pay higher prices during a 
contract crisis every two years. Lewis’ 
stand warns them, moreover, to expect 
jurisdictional strikes at almost anytime. 

Furthermore, state administrators of un- 
employment insurance face a real headache 
if the tie-up continues throughout the 
month. Most unemployment - insurance 
laws deny benefits, or provide longer wait- 
ing periods before checks are issued, if 
workers are out on strike. Since the 
U.M.W. claims the suspension is a lockout, 
not a strike, it has dumped a new problem 
into the laps of the insurance officials. 

















Labor Notes 


Some revision of National Labor Rela- 
tions Board procedure—whether or not the 
Wagner Act is amended—appeared certain 
last week when Sen. Robert F. Wagner and 
the NLRB agreed before the Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee that the pres- 
ent enforcement system is faulty. 

Senator Wagner advocated changes to 
give employers the right to petition for an 
NLRB employes’ election when caught in 
a jurisdictional strike. The NLRB agreed 
with this and opened the door further by 
declaring consideration should be given to: 
(1) clarification of rules covering designa- 
tion of bargaining units, whether craft, 
plant, or industry; (2) due notice to all 
parties involved of cancellation of existing 
labor contracts, when employes change al- 
legiance from one union to another, and 
(3) extension of the time limit between 
issuance of complaints and hearings. These 
changes could be made, however, by the 
board without amendments. Senator Wag- 
ner and NLRB members opposed all 
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amendments offered by the American 
Federation of Labor, Sen. Edward R 
Burke, and employer groups (NEwsweex 
Apr. 17). 


§ America’s first major air-line strike 
started Apr. 14 when members of the Air 
Line Mechanics Association (Ind.) walked 
out of Eastern Air Lines hangars, demand. 
ing 10 per cent pay increases. The com. 
pany maintained service by switching nop. 
striking mechanics from its maintenance 
base at Miami. 





War and the Market 


Government and Stock Exchange 
Swap Ideas on Safeguards 


Last week a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange sold for $51,000—the low- 
est price since 1918. Twice in the same 
week the already high war-risk insurance 
rates on shipping were raised sharply. 
And in Washington leading Administra- 
tion officials and exchange representatives, 
continuing discussions started during the 
Munich crisis, conferred on plans to make 
American markets “airtight” against for- 
eign or fear-induced liquidation—which in 
1914 forced our major trading institutions 
to close for four months. 

The No. 1 problem, of course, is that 
Europeans hold an estimated $2,000,000,- 
000 of our securities, and in the event of 
war their governments would sooner or 
later want these converted into dollar bal- 
ances. This time, however, the country is 
ready for such liquidation, according to 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., who stated that 
our system can “easily meet any possible 
demand through lending on securities.” 

Actually, several large New York banks 
are known to be studying the possibilities 
of lending to British and French Govern- 
ments on the American securities held by 
their nationals. The Washington plans, it 
is said, further involve agreements with 
large commercial holders of government 
bonds not to dump them on the market 
and essentially are based on the full use 
and possible extension of the President’s 
emergency monetary powers. One new 
York newspaper splashed a story that 
leading investment trusts were planning 
an RFC-backed company to buy and 
gradually liquidate foreign holdings, but 
major trusts and government officials alike 
promptly disowned the idea. 

Many potent factors already insulate 
our economy against a 1914-type panic: 
our banks are bursting with surplus funds; 
the stock market is already fairly well 
“shaken out”; and government agencies 
possess many new and effective controls 
over money and credit. In fact the chief 
concern of many in Wall Street is that the 
Administration will use the threat of war 
to get a firmer hold on business. 
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Back-Yard Farmers 


At this time of year, about half of 
America’s 30,000,000 families discover that 
at least one member of the household has 
fingers itching to dig in the earth. This 
urge sold $100,000,000 worth of vegetable 
and flower seeds last year, dealers estimate. 
Last week the seed industry hoped that 
because of this year’s late spring (which 
will give even the procrastinators a chance 
to buy and plant) 1939 will be even better. 

Two-thirds of the seeds bought this 
year, as in the past, are expected to be 
vegetables, according to James H. Bur- 
dett, director of the Garden Seed Bureau 
of the American Seed Trade Association. 
Of these, 75 per cent will be sold to back- 
yard farmers to whom gardening is a hob- 
by as well as a means of supplementing 
the family food supply. Lettuce, radishes, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, carrots, beets, cu- 
cumbers, and squash—the old stand-bys 
—still predominate in the home gardens. 
In the flower gardens, zinnias and pe- 
tunias (because they’re colorful and easy 
to grow), nasturtiums and marigolds (be- 
cause of new varieties) are the most 
popular blooms. 

Back-yard farming, on the increase be- 
cause of the shorter work week and the 
trend of population away from cities, now 
produces an estimated $562,500,000 worth 
of food annually. 





Cola Battle 


In 1931 the candy-store chains operated 
by Loft, Inc. (Loft, Mirror, and Happi- 
ness), hung signs over their soda foun- 
tains; “This store does not serve Coca- 
Cola.” The reason for this action was that 
Loft’s new president, Charles G. Guth, 
who had climbed into the driver’s seat as a 
result of a proxy fight, wanted to promote 
a competitive drink, Pepsi-Cola, the name 


Globe 
Spring and soil: the back-yard farmers are at it again 









Triangle 


and formula of which he had just acquired. 
Pepsi-Cola had been sold on a limited 
market for more than 25 years, but under 
Guth’s tutelage its sales expanded rapidly. 

In 1935 Guth resigned from Loft and 
took control of the Pepsi-Cola Co. with 
him. His former firm promptly sued, 
charging he had used its assets, facilities, 
and personnel in building up Pepsi-Cola. 
Last week the four-year suit ended with a 
victory for Loft. The Delaware Supreme 
Court awarded to it the 91 per cent stock 
ownership in Pepsi-Cola formerly held by 
Guth, as well as $475,000 in Pepsi-Cola 
dividends he had received in 1936. 

In accordance with an agreement, the 
candy company’s attorneys will receive as 
their fee 25 per cent of the stock and 
money recovered. After this amount is de- 
ducted, Loft’s share in the winnings is 
worth about $23,500,000, based on a recent 
over-the-counter bid for Pepsi-Cola stock. 
The soft-drink company has never issued 
a financial statement, but it is understood 
that its net earnings in 1936 and 1937 
amounted to almost $2,000,000 each year 
and in the first nine months of 1938 to 
$2,700,000. 

Thus the acquisition should prove of 
great value to Loft, which has had a deficit 
each year since 1935. This was reflected 
last week on the New York Stock Ex- 
change where, on the day the decision be- 
came known, Loft, Inc., was the most ac- 
tive stock traded, jumping 2 points to 934 
in the face of a general market decline. 

Pepsi-Cola’s increasing popularity in re- 
cent years apparently has had little effect 
on its big competitor, the Coca-Cola Co., 
which made peak profits in 1936 and 1937 
and again in 1938, despite the depression. 
Pepsi-Cola sales volume is estimated at 
from one-tenth to one-quarter that of 
Coca-Cola. 

Despite that, the two companies have 
long been at war, and in July 1938 Coca- 
Cola obtained an injunction against Pepsi- 
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(or California to New York) 


17-day ‘‘Cruise-Voyages”’ over 
the 5000-mile Sunshine Route. 
Stops at Baltimore,*the Panama 
Canal and Acapulco, Mexico, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Six 
comfortable liners. All out- 
side staterooms. Air-conditioned 
dining rooms. Broad, sunny sports 
decks. Outdoor pools. 
Saturday sailings 
from New York. 
10% round trip 
reductions. 





*Eastbound ships 
call at Havana; 
omit Baltimore 
and Acapulco. 
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Cola in the Exchequer Court of Canada 
for alleged trade-mark infringement. This 
case is now being appealed. Both firms 
likewise have injunction suits pending 
against each other in the United States. 





Hopkins’ No.1 Man 


The No. 1 assistant to Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins in his efforts to stimu- 
late business activity and lift the na- 
tional income (NEwswEEK, Mar. 6) will 
be a successful businessman, already ex- 
perienced in public office. Last week Hop- 
kins chose as “executive assistant” Ed- 
ward J. Noble, chairman of the board of 
Life Savers Corp: and chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority since its cre- 
ation almost a year ago. The new post is 
in the $l-a-year category, but Noble is 
slated to become Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce as soon as Congress creates this 
new position, advocated by Hopkins. 

At his first press conference after the 
appointment, Noble dedicated himself to 
the task of increasing business volume. 
Saying, “I’m a nut on volume,” Noble 
pointed out that “if we have enough vol- 
ume we can lower taxes.” His role will be 
to encourage the belief that the “govern- 
ment wants to cooperate” with business. 
Acting as a liaison man between Hopkins 
and business, he will also seek to improve 
the usefulness of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to the industrial 
community. He expects to induce several 
outstanding businessmen to cooperate: 
“T’d like to get a few men down here who 
would really work, just as they did during 
the war, on a $l-a-year basis.” 

When Noble becomes Under-Secretary 
he may actually run the department much 
of the time—particularly if Hopkins is 
busy on a Presidential campaign or is out 
with illness such as has afflicted him much 
in recent years. 
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Gold Ring 


Although President Roosevelt called in 
all monetary gold after the 1933 bank 
holiday and made hoarding a crime, con- 
siderable quantities of the yellow metal re- 
mained in circulation. Last week Federal 
Secret Service men arrested sixteen mem- 
bers of a nationwide ring charged with 
buying gold pieces from hoarders (natur- 
ally anxious to unload), melting them 
down, and selling the bulk gold to the 
United States mint or to jewelers through 
a “fence.” Since a double eagle ($20) con- 
tains an ounce of gold, which under cur- 
rent “devaluation” prices brings $35, the 
profit margin was considerable of a lure. 

Federal agents charged that Morris 
Anolik, New York stock dealer and one 
of those under arrest, was head of the ring. 
They declared he had handled $25,000 in 
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Harris & Ewing 


Edward J. Noble 


gold in the past four months, most of it 
expressed to him by colleagues operating 
in California, where hoarders are more 
numerous (the West Coast has always 
liked hard money) . , 








Quotas Upheld 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 sets up two methods of regulating 
farm surpluses in an effort to control 
prices: (1) production control through 
limitation of acreage and (2) marketing 
quotas to withhold parts of bumper crops 
from the market. Production control is 
strictly voluntary, successful because it 
makes farmers eligible for soil conserva- 
tion and parity payments. Marketing 
quotas, when voted by two-thirds of the 
growers of a product, become compulsory 
through imposition of heavy penalties on 
farmers who market more than their gov- 
ernment-set quotas. 

Because of this compulsion, the market- 
ing-quota provision of the AAA has been 
considered the most vulnerable phase of 
the new farm law. Many lawyers have 
argued it was unconstitutional because it 
invaded states’ rights by attempting to 
control production and, further, that it 
took property without due process of the 
law. 

To test the act, a group of Georgia to- 
bacco growers led by James H. Mulford 
last year sought an injunction to prevent 
warehousemen from collecting the penalty 
of 50 per cent of the price on tobacco sold 
by an individual in excess of his quota. 
Turned down by the Federal Circuit Court 
at Valdosta, they appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

This week the Supreme Court upheld 
(Justices Butler and McReynolds dissent- 
(Cont'nucd on Page 50) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Four Items 


1—There is no single, final test of the 
relative degree of war hysteria in this 
country and abroad, but there is one 
rough measure that deserves more at- 
tention than it has received. This is the 
trend of security prices. 

On the London stock market in the 
Munich crisis of last September prices 
broke to 91.2, as measured by the av- 
erages compiled by The London Finan- 
cial Times. In the recent period of fright 
the level only dropped to 95.2, or four 
points above the earlier figure. 

On the New York market the Munich 
low, according to Dow-Jones averages, 
was 129.91. In the recent scare the level 
fell to 121.44, or eight points below the 
earlier bottom. 

As compared with the highs of the 
year the decline in London was just un- 
der 10 per cent; in our market just over 
20 per cent. The greater proportional 
drop here is accounted for to some ex- 
tent by (1) the recovery of prices after 
Munich was greater on our exchange 
than in London, and (2) New York 
was the only important market in the 
world which was open on the Saturday 
following Good Friday—one of the 
days when fears were greatest. 

But even when allowance is made for 
these and similar possible explanations 
for the difference in the two markets— 
even if one leaves out the lows on that 
particular bad Saturday—the fact re- 
mains that we were so badly scared that 
we threw enough securities on the 
market to break the Munich bottom, 
and in England they did not. Granting, 
therefore, that the market provides any 
real reflection of our war fears, it is clear 
that recently we have been whipped up 
to a higher degree of hysteria than the 
English. 
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2—It is proposed (see page 44) that 
we swap some of our surplus cotton for 
rubber and tin. The argument is that 
thereby we would help solve our cotton 
problem and at the same time would 
get a store of commodities which we 
would need in case of war. 

The second part of this argument 
may be true but certainly cotton prices 
would not be helped by adoption of the 
plan. So long as we hold the cotton we 
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by RALPH ROBEY 


‘The Only Thing We Have to Fear... 2’ 


can be certain that it will not be thrown 
on the market, but if we hand it over to 
a foreign nation, government promises 
being what they are today, we can no 
longer be sure of this. And neither can 
the traders in the cotton market be sure 
of it. In consequence, the surplus will 
be even more of a depressant than at 
present. The plan, instead of helping 
cotton prices, would tend to drive them 
lower. 


3—In the fall of 1933 our govern- 
ment started to buy gold in world 
markets at higher and higher prices— 
until finally, when the dollar was de- 
valued in January 1934, it got up to $35 
an ounce as against the old price of 
$20.67. At about the same time we set 
out on the most fantastic, nonsensical 
silver-buying program that the world 
has ever seen. 

The principal reason for this mone- 
tary manipulation was to raise com- 
modity prices. Last week, however, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics which makes the official index for 
this country, wholesale prices dropped 
to the lowest level since the middle of 
August 1934—or back to the approxi- 
mate level they were before we started 
all these price - raising monkeyshines 
which for the past five years have been 
a major deterrent to long-term business 
planning, and hence to reemployment. 


4—Our commercial banks are re- 
quired by law to keep a reserve equal to 
a certain percentage of their deposits, 
the exact amount depending upon the 
location of the bank. The purpose of 
the requirement is to get the maximum 
benefit from our financial resources 
while at the same time keeping the 
banks from becoming overextended. 
The ideal situation, therefore, from the 
point of view of both business and the 
controlling authorities, is for the banks 
to have neither more nor less reserve 
than required. Last week the excess 
over requirements reached a new all- 
time high—$3,880,000,000. 


In his first inauguration address 
President Roosevelt said: “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” It 
was an inspiring phrase, and true, but 
today it would be more accurate to say: 
“The only thing we have to fear is our 
own folly.” 
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remarkable paper 


Nobody is particularly surprised that 
paper will disintegrate and go to pieces 
when moisture gets at it. It’s to be ex- 
pected. For most papers aren’t supposed 
to get wet. And when they do— well, 
they just go to pieces. 





But there is a paper that was made pre- 
cisely for wet jobs. IVORY DURAPAK. 
You can squirt the hose on it, soak it 
over night in a tub of water, even boil 
it — it will come out unharmed. 





Because of this remarkable wet-strength, 
Ivory Durapak can tackle many jobs for 
which ordinary papers are not suited. 
It makes an ideal crate liner for ship- 
ments of iced vegetables. Laundries use 
it for wrapping wet wash. An example 
of its application in industrial fields is 
its use as a backing for rubber moulded 
materials. It has many other uses, too. 


BUSINESS MEN: If you have a_ possible 
application in mind, we would like to 
send you samples. Just drop a line and 
tell us the use you are thinking about. 
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Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsytvania 
Established 1885 








West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

ing) the tobacco marketing provisions of 
the AAA, inferentially upholding those 
applying to cotton, corn, wheat, and rice 
also. In doing so the high court backed 
the Valdosta court’s ruling that Congress 
has power to regulate marketing because 
it is an interstate business. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Financial Advertising 

In the midst of war scares and war- 
scare liquidation, the New York Stock 
Exchange took a significant “business as 
usual” step. It announced that it would 
encourage the “constructive and effective 
use of advertising” among member firms 
to increase patronage and generally build 
good will. Traditionally, brokers’ ads have 
combined the terse and austere character- 
istics of a death notice. Now illustrations 
and “striking typography” will be re- 
garded favorably. The exchange’s new 
policy is expected to have great influence 
in counteracting the deadening effect on 
financial advertising of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s _ tell-absolutely- 
everything restrictions on promotion of 
individual security issues. 


Lydia Pinkham’s Heirs 


The 39-year-old struggle between the 
male and female descendants of Lydia E. 
Pinkham over control of the fabulously 
successful medicine company bearing her 
name (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 26, 1936) was 
ended by a Massachusetts Supreme Court 
decision favoring the men. The vegetable- 
compound company’s 112 common shares 
are evenly divided between Arthur Pink- 
ham (president of the concern and grand- 
son of the founder) and his two brothers 
on one side, and the feminine Gove fac- 
tion, headed by Lydia Pinkham Gove (a 
granddaughter), on the other. The new 
ruling makes permanent a previous in- 
junction restraining the women from at- 
tempting to control the company except 
by vote as directors, from lending money 
to the company or investing the com- 
pany’s money, and from doing anything to 
prevent a quorum at directors’ meetings. 


Lacquer Economy 

The Commercial Solvents Corp. an- 
nounces a technique for making a little 
lacquer go a long way. With application 
at high temperatures—150 to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit—lacquer containing an un- 
usually large proportion of solid ingredi- 
ents can be used. The company contends 
that two coats sprayed on by this method 
are the equivalent of four applied in the 
ordinary way. 


Early Harvest 


Fifty-two acres of winter wheat planted 
last fall by John F. Biggs of Floyd County, 
Texas, ilried up and blew away during the 


winter. This left Farmer Biggs without , 
crop to reap, but last week he pocketed 
profits just the same. He received the first 
government crop-insurince payment—, 
check for $129.32, the cash equivalent of 
245 bushels of wheat. The check was smal} 
because Biggs rents his farm and one-third 
of the crop goes to the landlord. The 
policy covered 75 per cent of his two. 
thirds share. 


Businessmen 


Ohio lost a leading citizen in the death 
at 53 of Philip E. Bliss, president of War. 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland machine too] 
and astronomical instrument makers. Roy 
S. Durstine, president of Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn since February 1936, 
resigned from the well-known advertising 
agency and was succeeded by Rep. Bienes 
Barton, formerly chairman of the board 
. . . Completing 23 years as president of 
the Packard Motor Car Co.—the longest 
service of any automotive-company pres- 
dent in the history of the industry—Alvan 
Macauley resigned to become board chair- 
man. M. M. Gilman, vice president and 
general manager, was named his successor, 


Business Notes 


The Maine Senate rejected a tax on 
chain stores previously passed by the 
House . . . President Roosevelt signed the 
bill providing for taxation of Federal and 
state salaries (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 20). 


Trends 


Finished goods inventories of manufac- 
turers declined in February for the fourth 
consecutive month to a level about equal 
to that of July 1937, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board reported. 


Piano shipments in March totaled 9,324 
units, an increase of 31 per cent over 
March 1938. 


Machine-tool orders continued to rise in 
March, the index reaching 185.4, highest 
since the 210.7 of September 1937. 


Residential construction in March was 
the highest for any month since October 
1929, with contracts awarded rising 58 
per cent over March 1938. 





AVIATION 





Industry Fears Unified Rule 
by the CAA Is Facing Upset 


When the new Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority was installed last Aug. 22, the avia- 
tion industry was of two minds on the sub- 
ject: it liked the prospect of stable control 
under one governmental agency but was 
dubious about the lack of technical aero- 
nautical background among the five mem- 
bers just named by the President (News 
WEEK, July 18, 1938) . 
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Two engines, one propeller, for safer flying 


Last week, when the resignation of Chair- 
man Edward J. Noble to join the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (see page 48) was ac- 
companied by a White House announce- 
ment that Robert Hinckley would be ele- 
vated to the chairmanship and that Edward 
Warner would succeed to the vacancy thus 
created, much of the amateur stigma was 
removed. Warner’s twenty-year back- 
ground—as professor of aeronautical en- 
gineering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, as editor of Avia- 
tion Magazine, and as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics—was regarded as sufficient to bal- 
ance inexperience on the part of other 
members. 

But now the basic setup of the Authority 
is causing jitters in the winged industry. 
Besides the CAA itself, there is an Admin- 
istrator who operates semi-autonomously. 
He is charged with guiding enforcement of 
all the Authority’s complex regulations and 
in addition must control the construction 
and maintenance of the Federal airways 
system. On top of all this there is an inde- 
pendent safety board, Composed of three 
members, which handles the investigation 
of aviation accidents and also carries on a 
continuous study of flying safety. 

Already this has produced jurisdictional 
squabbles almost as bad as the old rivalry 
for control between the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Commerce Department, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Added 
to that, the CAA failed to win exemption 
under the new Reorganization Act, and 
Congress is already considering two bills 
to place all forms of transportation under 
a single agency. Thus aviation may again 
have to fight for the stable, unified control 
it thought it had won last summer. 


Two-in-One Engine 


Fourteen years ago, new trimotored 
planes, able to remain in flight with only 
two engines running, made air transport 
for the first time really safe enough to car- 
ry passengers. Seven years later, new bi- 
motored planes, able to fly on only one 
engine, boosted transport speed levels by 
eliminating the weight and resistance of 
the third motor and propeller. Last week, 
workmen in a Burbank, Calif., factory 
rushed final touches on an airplane which 
promises to take the next step forward— 
with a single power plant and propeller, it 
will be able to stay in the air with only 
half its horsepower functioning. 

The Menasco “Uni-Twin” engine which 
will power this new Vega airplane is the 
more remarkable part of the design, though 
both engine and plane are made by com- 
panies closely allied to Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. Actually the Uni-Twin is two sep- 
arate inverted six-cylinder Menasco air- 
cooled engines of 260 horsepower each, 
mounted closely side by side and geared 
together to drive a single propeller. But a 
single throttle controls them both and, in 
case one of them stops running, the plane 
acts simply as though a single engine had 
lost half its power, because a set of over- 
riding clutches acts automatically to cut 
the dead engine out of the system. 

First effect of the new development will 
be to make “multi-engined” safety avail- 
able in smaller planes. The Vega, with a 
capacity of six persons and a top speed of 
210 miles an hour, is aimed at the small air- 
line and rich private-owner market. Uni- 
Twin engines of much smaller size might 
well be the turning point in the acceptance 
of the “flivver” plane—if they can be built 
cheaply enough. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, APRIL 24, 1939 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Bennett Champ Clark 


ee 1911: a Roosevelt—the 
gigantic question mark after all political 
calculations; a Taft—supported by con- 
servative sentiment; a La Follette in the 
Senate—a threat to complacency; a Lodge 
in the Senate—too parochial for national 
honors, but powerful; a Clark in Congress 
—able, shrewd, independent and a serious 
possibility for the Democratic nomination. 

There is no strict parallel, of course, 
now, in 1939. But the remembrance of 
1911 recalls the immortal motto of the 
Medicis. Le Temps Revient. History re- 
peats itself, after a fashion. Situations re- 
cur, with just enough new twists to ab- 
solve Clio from the charge of trying to 
palm off the same story twice. 

I don’t believe people would so gener- 
ally associate Bennett Champ Clark with 
the name of his father if it weren’t that 
Bennett wished it so. He adores the mem- 
ory of the old Speaker of the House. The 
innumerable portraits and photographs of 
his father that crowd his office are the 
smallest token of his adoration. 

Not everyone is willing to put the 
Presidency ahead of all other objectives. 
There are many things that men of great 
spirit prefer. Clark, I am sure, would 
rather be remembered as a son who hon- 
ored his father than as Senator or, even, 
as President. The two-thirds rule de- 
feated Champ Clark in 1912. In 1936 Ben- 
nett led the fight for its abolition. It is 
said that he was solemnly warned that the 
rule that beat his father might some day 
nominate him. He is said to have answered 
that he didn’t “give a damn. It’s an un- 
fair rule.” 

But, unlike many sons of the distin- 
guished, Bennett does not try to honor 
his father by any shabby attempts at imi- 
tation. There is no aping of his way of 
life, his manner of speech, his political 
opinions. It is no disparagement of old 
Champ to say that Bennett’s intellectual 
achievements have begun where his 
father’s left off. That’s as a father would 
want it. To give a son an honorable name, 
to pass on what one has learned of life 
and faith and disillusionment, and to see 
one’s son become a man in his own right, 
an individual making his own way—who 
dares to hope for more? 

Bennett Champ was educated as much 
in the Capitol at Washington as in school 
and college. So, when he came to the Senate, 
in 1933, there was no need for him to go 
through a silent novitiate with other 
freshmen senators. He knew what it was 


all about from the beginning. In the first 
Roosevelt session he spoke effectively and 
often. I can testify, as a constant reader 
of the Congressional Record, that from 
the running fire of debate Clark has easily 
emerged as one of the three or four most 
able senators. 

During the debate, this March, on the 
Defense Bill, he stood on the floor day 
after day brilliantly analyzing technical 
military problems, exposing inconsistencies 
between the contentions of the Army and 
of the Navy, riddling the amateurish ad- 
vices of Kennedy, Bullitt and others of our 
present brood of bespatted diplomats who 
suddenly took it into their heads to pose 
as powder-burned Napoleonic marshals. 
He tore into little bits and scattered over 
the Senate floor the whole pasteboard 
melodrama Bullitt had built around the 
French air mission. The frail Senatorial 
friends of the Administration, like Bark- 
ley, were no match for this fast-moving 
buzzsaw from Missouri. When _less-in- 
formed men on his own side of the ques- 
tion faltered, he resourcefully helped them 
over the rough spots by asking meaty 
questions. It has been many a year since 
a senator, singlehanded, has given such a 
performance. 


Rhee is no synthetic figure, ghost- 
ing his way to glory. Here is a man who 
can think and speak on his own, a hater of 
shams, the most recent of a long series of 
Missouri senators who opposed fiercely, 
stubbornly, the urbane substitutes for 
statesmanlike policy that have bamboozled 
the country from time to time. But in the 
long succession, no one since Thomas H. 
Benton has been abler than Bennett Clark. 

There seems to be something to the 
legend that men from Missouri have to be 
shown. From the beginning, Clark refused 
to “go along,” wheel-horse fashion, on each 
and every Administration measure simply 
because it was labeled “humanitarian.” 
Clark has gone off the reservation on sev- 
eral notable occasions—not because he 
does not.sympathize with the New Deal’s 
objectives, but because he does not be- 
lieve that good objectives can be achieved 
through questionable means. The tempo- 
rary benefit that a short cut may secure, 
he thinks, cannot compensate for the 
ultimate destruction of great values it 
usually involves. 

That was his position on Supreme 
Court packing and on the Reorganization 
Bill. That was his attitude toward the 
purge. And it was one of the most en- 
lightening aspects of the late purge that 








the President scrupulously avoided a head. 
on collision with Clark. 

There can be no doubt that the deter. 
mining factor in that abstention was the 
knowledge of Clark’s strength back home. 
A year before the purge, I tried to get 
some notion of what the people of the 
states were thinking about those of their 
senators who had opposed the President’s 
wishes. The answer I got from an editor 
in Missouri tells a lot about the state 
which elected and reelected Clark. “Out 
here in Missouri,” he said, “we expect our 
senators to be responsible to us. We don’t 
give a hoot about their relations with any 
President. That’s the tradition here.” 

But this tradition is not the reason why 
Clark is independent. It is merely the 
fortunate circumstance that permits him 
to remain in office. He would be inde- 
pendent whether it was politically wise or 
not. If he were thinking merely of the 
next campaign, he would probably be do- 
ing what most other candidates have 
done in the past—talking as little as pos- 
sible at this stage of the game and, when 
he simply had to say something, talking 
as ambiguously as possible. He has not 
done that; he is not doing it, and he is not 
going to do it. On foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly, he has been leading the fight 
against those who believe we can throw 
our weight around in European affairs and 
still stay out of war. 


Chack’s stand on this question stems 
from his vivid memory of the days in 
which Wilson was being pulled down the 
road to war by his unneutral advisers. 
When it was all over, Clark swore a great 
oath that never again would he remain 
silent while young men gave their blood 
for a delusion sold to the American people 
by the dupes of European power politics. 
Now, as the old war calls are being trum- 
peted once more, as we are being told that 
we cannot stay out of a war for freedom, 
democracy, Western civilization, peace and 
what not, Clark is standing firm. He would 
deny not only this President, but any 
President, the discretionary power to de- 
cide which side in a foreign war we shall 
help, how and when we shall help it, and 
at what point intervention “short of war” 
will involve us in war. 

This position he takes without the 
slightest concern about what its political 
consequences may be a year from now. It 
is possible that the interventionist propa- 
ganda, which has had a conspicuous place 
in Presidential utterances during the past 
two weeks, will capture public opinion 
again—just as it did, so tragically, 22 
years ago. But Clark will not pussyfoot, 
no matter what the effect upon his politi- 
cal fortunes may be. 

It was his father who said: “No man 
ever turned down a chance to be Presi- 
dent.” Bennett would rather keep this 
country out of war than be President of 
the United States. 
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WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


MEANS FINE TOBACCO FOR LUCKIES 


F.E. McLAUGHLIN, auctioneer, has 
been ‘in tobacco’ for 13 years. He 
says: ‘I’ve never yet seen Luckies 
buy anything but the best tobacco 
...80 I’ve smoked them since 1928.” 


TOBACCO crops in the last few years 
have been outstanding in quality. New 
methods, developed by the United States 
Government and the States, have helped 
the farmer grow finer tobacco. As inde- 
pendent experts like F. E. McLaughlin 
point out, Luckies have always bought 
the cream of the crop. Thoroughly 
aged, these fine tobaccos are now 
ready for your enjoyment. And so 
Luckies are better than ever. Have 
you tried a Lucky lately? Try them 
fora week. Then you'll know why... 


With Men Who 
Easy on Your Throat- —_ Know Tobacco Best- 


Because ITS TOASTED’ I's Luckies 2 to | 
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